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IN TROD UCTION. 




IN an address to the Sette of Odd 
Volumes, March 31, 1882, his 
Ex-Oddship, Bernard Quaritch, 
our " Librarian," in allusion to 
myself as "Auditor " for that year, remarked 
that my duties would be light ; but that he 
hoped I should, on that account, from time 
to time favour the Sette with my researches 
with the crucible (in my capacity as Alchy- 
mist to the Sette). " In time," he remarked, 
"Bro. Brown will no doubt discover the 
Philosopher's Stone, and issue it as an Odd 
Volume." Bro. C. W. H. Wyman on another 
occasion announced that I intended to write 
and in due time present to you "a History 
of Finger Bings." 



io Loves Garland. 

I have always held a profound reverence 
for the " Fathers of our Sette," and felt that 
I was in duty bound not altogether to ignore 
what had fallen from their lips ; I therefore 
set to work to think in what way I could 
carry out the spirit of their remarks. In his 
statement, Bro. Wyman forgot that abler 
men than myself had already dealt with the 
subject in such a way that it would have 
been superfluous, not to say impertinent, 
for me to attempt to handle it after them ; 
there were likewise other and more cogent 
reasons why I should not do so. 

I began to think with Falstaff, — 

" Company, villanous company 
Hath been the spoil of me. 1 ' 

For Bro. Quaritch's remarks, although only 
made suggestively, seemed to me almost to 
amount to a command, coming as they did 
from the Imperial Caesar of the Sette. I knew 
he held strong views (and I uphold him in 
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them) that each member of the Sette should 
endeavour by some overt act to show that 
he rightly understood the raison-fitr* of 
its existence. 

With regard to myself the high dignity of 
being the Alchymist to the Sette had been 
allotted to me, and if there were one thing 
above all others that it was incumbent on me 
to do it was to try to solve for ever the 
great problem of centuries, the existence of 
the Philosopher's Stone; this, at any rate, 
was Bro. Quaritch's opinion, and he spoke 
with authority. Bro. Cornelius Walford, 
our esteemed Master of the Rolls, may 
say;— 

" Nemo tewetur ad impossible." 

But this hardly meets the question, for it is 
an acknowledged fact that to Bro. Quaritch 
nothing is impossible; hence, having reso- 
lutely and determinedly refused in his own 
mind to believe in the non-existence of the 
Philosopher's Stone, he, regardless of all 
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consequences, bequeathed the vexed ques- 
tion to an " Odd Volume n to unravel That 
a weighty task was before me you will all 
admit 

I found myself launched as it were on an 
unknown sea, and I appeal to you all not to 
crush me by your criticism on these few 
remarks I am about to make, but rather to 
deal charitably with me; for, after all my 
labours, the surprise to myself is, that 

"Yet I live and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing man." 

Often as I have sat in my sanctum, cru- 
cible before me, boiling and coagulating, 
watching and waiting, hoping against hope, 
till my very senses seemed to depart from 
me, have I exclaimed with Manfred, — 

" The lamp must be replenished, bat even then 
It will not last so long as I most watch !— 
My slumbers, if I slumber, are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought 
Which then I can resist not," 
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It would be tedious as well as unprofitable 
were I to enlarge on the loss of nerve-power 
my labours cost me. The names of the 
following books will give some idea of the 
amount of literary work alone to be done 
before one can hope to acquire anything 
but a superficial knowledge of the great 
subject. 
Roger Bacon, Thesaurus Chemicus, 8vo, 

Francof., 1603. 
Francis Bacon Lord Verulam, Hist, of 

Metals, vol, London, 1670. 
J. J. Becher, Opera Omnia, Francof., 

1680. 
Chymia Philosophic^ 8vo, Nuremberg, 

1639. 
John Espagnet, Enchiridion Philosophic* 

Hermetica, Paris, 1638. 
Robert Fludd, Clavis Alchimice, 2 vols., 

Francof. 
T. R. Glauber, Works, Chemistry, fid. 
London, 1689. 
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Hertnis TrUmegisH, Traduction par J. 

Mesiiacrd, 8vo, Paris. 
J. Kunkel, Experiments, 8vo, London, 

1705. 
Paracelsi, Opera Omnia. Preface by 

Fred. Bitiski, 2 vols, folio. 
J. B. Porta, De jEHs Transmutafionibus, 

4to, Romae, 16 10. 
Quercetan, Hermetical Physic, 4to, Lon- 
don, 1605. 
Georgii Ripley, Opera Omnia, 8vo, Cassel, 

1649. 
J. Trithemius, De Lapide Phifoscp/iico, 8vo, 

Paris, 161 1. 
Basil Valentin, Last Will, &c, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 167 1. 
But, having committed myself to a course, 
it was clearly my duty to prolong my efforts 
and to try every means open to me before 
admitting myself baffled 

It then occurred to me that I might, like 
Glendower in Shakspeare's "Henry IV.," 
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"call spirits from the vasty deep." I resolved 
therefore to summon those of the mosi learned 
alchymists of the past, and to commune with 
them, that I might have the shades of these 
distinguished men before me while my lamp 
was burning, — nay, even while my efforts to 
transmute the baser metals into gold were 
progressing. 

Firstly, I called up that great Arabian 
Alchymist, Gebir, who has been worthily 
called a "captayne and a prince of this 
science." I found him affable and ready to 
give me any hints in his power, a great 
scholar and learned in all the sciences. His 
famous work the Summa Perfectionis^ or 
Lapis Philosophorum y was of great assistance 
to me. My next visitor was our own country, 
man, Roger Bacon (1 214-1292). I found 
his society all I could wish. A Franciscan 
Monk, but one who had evidently devoted 
more of his thoughts to alchymic research 
than to his religions duties, he held a most 
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high opinion of Gebir, and believed very 
firmly in the possibility of the baser metals 
being converted into gold. He had, he said, 
"great faith in the Elixir of Life," which he 
considered to be potable gold, otherwise aqua 
regia^ viz. gold dissolved in nitro-chloric acid. 
He laughed while he told me how he had 
tried to convert Pope Nicholas IV. to his 
views, by telling him a story of a labourer in 
Sicily, who found one day on the island a 
golden phial full of yellow liquor* which he 
thought for the moment was dew, and drank, 
and became from that moment a hale and 
strong youth. I was desirous of learning 
more concerning this youth, but I regret to 
say Roger Bacon appeared to know very little 
about his subsequent career; he had heard, 
he said, that he was a great reader, and 
was to be constantly seen at the British 
Museum Library ; he was fond of old books, 
and "Ye Boke of ye Odd Volumes" 
had much delighted him, also " ft. <©., a 
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Biographical and Bibliographical Fragment," 
by C W. EL Wyman, but he could not Touch 
far these things, "You see," he added, 
thoughtfully, "we never meet now ; for, alts ! 
I did not take die Elixir when I might have 
done so." 

Then, changing his tone, he added, mare 
cheerfully; "Ask his Holiness Pope Leo 
XIII. I am sure, at the mention of my name, 
the Papal Archives wiH be readily opened to 
you or any member of the Sette of Odd 
Volumes who would desire to pursue the in- 
quiry further, from an Historical or Archaeo- 
logical point of view,"* and I promised to do 
so. Before he left, I put a question as to 
the report that had got abroad, in which it 
was asserted that he had been poisoned by 
the Monks of Gray Friars at the moment 
when he was about to partake of the " Elisor 
Vit*. w 

* The Vatican Library is now open to Historical 
Students. 

B 
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This was, however, a delicate question : 
his look was such that I reproached myself 
afterwards that I had made it, for up to this 
time he had been over-anxious to give me 
the advantage of all his learning. I felt he 
was evidently disinclined to compromise his 
co-religionists, so I turned the conversation 
on to his three great works, — the "Opus 
Majus," "Opus Minus," and "Opus Ter- 
tium," and assured him I would lose no 
time in procuring them, as they would aid 
me materially in my discoveries ; and, I may 
remark, I have found them invaluable. 

I could not but feel a sense of regret at 
parting from this most distinguished man, 
his manner was so genial and his mental 
calibre of so high and cultivated an order. 

I next conjured up Albrect Groot (1193- 
1280); he apologised for correcting me, 
but remarked he was better known as 
" Albertus Magnus." He was, like Bacon, 
a " monk," but of the Dominican order, and 
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very reserved, and it was with difficulty I 
gathered much about his opinions ; he, how- 
ever, said, he thought few alchymists pos- 
sessed a greater knowledge of the art than 
the famous Gebir, with many of whose 
theories he thoroughly coincided. 

Before leaving he introduced me to his 
pupil, Thomas Aquinas* who proved to be a 
most interesting guest 

In turn came Raymund Lully (1235- 
131 5), the great "Doctor Illuminatus " ; 
Arnaldus de Villa Nova ; and that splendid 
specimen of an alchymist, the well-known 
Dutchman " Isaacus HoUandus." With the 
last-named I was particularly struck. I found 
him an astute scholar and profound thinker* 
My interview was, of necessity, short ; added 
to which, the space at my command is of 
too limited a nature to allow of my de- 
scribing in detail the opinions of all these 
noble pioneers of modern science; for I 
deem it a great mistake, and one almost 

B 2 
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universally made, to class them among the 
tricksters and cheats of the day in which 
they lived. 

False views they may have held, but in 
nearly every instance these views were 
founded on a substratum of truth, and were, 
at any rate, held conscientiously. 

Of all my guests, one of the most interest* 
ing was assuredly Basil Valentine ; in answer 
to my inquiry, he said he had no doubt that 
the " Philosopher's Stone " was a compound 
of mercury, sulphur, and salt ; but, he added 
with emphasis* so pure, that when mixed 
with the baser metals they were brought to a 
greater degree of purity, bringing them at 
last to the state of silver and gold. He 
strongly urged me to read his great work, 
" Currus Triumphalis Antimonii," and I can 
earnestly recommend it to you all as a most 
masterly production on the great subject on 
which it treats. 

To tell you of all the minor lights of 
alchymic science that have obeyed my sum- 
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mons would be but to tire you ; I must not 
omit to name, however, that of the great 
Paracelsus ; he corrected me, and begged I 
would call him by the name he was proud to 
be known by, — "Theophrastus Aureolus 
Bombastes Paracelsus. 4 ' He said he agreed 
with many of Roger Bacon's ideas ; was, 
moreover, convinced that that glorious Elixir, 
which would prolong life indefinitely, had 
been discovered by him ; "but," he added, 
passing his hands over his brow, thought- 
fully, " I procrastinated. I made the same 
mistake Roger Bacon made, I did not drink 
of the Elixir in time, and so died before I 
could reap the benefit of my discovery. I 
should have rejoiced to have been your guest 
at a meeting of the Sette of ( Odd Volumes ' 
one night By the bye," he resumed, " there 
is a very good article on Alchemy in the 
Encydopadia Britannica (1879) > m ^^ the 
writer says of me : ' His work, like his genius, 
oscillates perpetually between magic and 
science ; but what has not been sufficiently 
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observed, Science invariably ends by carry- 
ing the day ;' if he is giving you c a recipe 
for making gold,' he ends by breaking a lance 
with the seekers for gold. This is true of me," 
added my visitor, "'Vita Ignis corpus Lig- 
num.' By the way," said he, " you tell me you 
are preparing a little work for the Sette of 
' Odd Volumes/ Give up this question of 
the 'PhUosophet's Stone': surely there are 
other themes of ordinary every-day life, of 
far more general interest" 

(Here I saw a little figure of Cupid had 
pierced my lattice window, and was flying 
across the room with his eyes fixed on me.) 

"What think you of 'Love/ and * Sen- 
timent ' ? Are such things known among you 
now?" I noticed the eyes of the philoso- 
pher fill as he said this, and, standing erect, 
he exclaimed : — 

"Away,"* my dear Brother Alchymist, 

* >Vords of Paracelsus. See article, "Alchymy, w 
Encyclopadia Britannica, 1879. 
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"with these false disciples who hold that 
our divine Science has no other end but that 
of making gold and silver. True Alchymy 
has but one aim and object, — to extract the 
quintessence and to prepare Arcana cinctures 
and elixirs which may restore to man the 
health and soundness he has lost." 

With these words thq groat Physician and 
Alchymist departed. I looked up,-— Cupid, 
too, had flown; still his "glittering eyes" 
seemed to hold me. In a moment my 
thoughts were again concentrated on the 
crucible: it was too late, the opportunity 
which X had so long desired had come, I 
had failed to seize it, and my dream of being 
the discoverer of the " Philosopher's Stone * 
had melted away into thin air. 

Before, however, I go further in my narra- 
tion, I will venture to place before the 
reader a curious passage from an early Black- 
letter Book in my possession, believing h to 
be of some value as touching on my great 
theme. 
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I give the title in extenso .*— 

a wto ftoofte of btsftfllatpon of 

fcatatf, talUfr tf)t Creature erf evonymvs, 

&t. Cratuftatett (foftf) great irittCgencr 

attfr lafcnsr) out a( iUrtfn, (9 Peter 

Morwyng, felatoe tit Magdaline 

CoHtttg* to Oxforde. 

Saqttfaiffr at ftamtarn fy* 90^n &*$» fctoeIUng 
nfctr Sftettfgatt, *entat$ $agtit JBattftitrf. 

1559. 
May not be out of place. 

The author, m his preface to the reader, 
thus remarks : — 

C$t art of ttestillatum (tofjicf) tfjep can 

Chymia, Alchimla, Alkimia, Chemia Suidas 
cattrtf) ft, atflr Alchemia) fjaft imttntt* mans 
profitable tgtog* Cor matt* tyf?, an* (n 9$<*fcfc 
jrifrfc rprtiTitt ■ufflEtliftttf flniM tftf . snlr finutt' 
feiflrt$fte» it a man $ rejparr tfcem rigjji atflr 
WUjptittip. 

After further remarks on the "art of de- 
stination," the author relates the following 
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story, which I offer to the reader as he 
gives it, deeming it well worthy of being 
rescued from obscurity : — 

<&t Padway in Italy in Ottr time fDX* fotttttte 
a tnotft Kvnatat monument, natnelg* an earthen 
pat, patting toritten fcjpon it tyii Hexasticon. 

Plutoni sacrum munus ne attingite fares, 
Ignotum est vobis hoc quod in vrna latet, 

Namque elementa graui clausit digesta labore, 
Vase sub hoc modico, Maximus Olibius : 

Adsit soecundo custos sibi copiacornu, 
Ne praetium tanti depereat laticis. 

%fyi& iKtttn to 60* Pluto (t$etteif) bar* ftat 
$e toud> not, 
Wtiaufou i* it ta $au an, fi)i* t$at i* f)Or 
in* pot 
fat ti)t element* $aQ i <fntt up ttigetfte* 
toirf) mud) paint, 
in 1fyto tfmal 6e **el t&e great Olibius certagne, 
IWetrtg foitf) % fruiUfuH lorn arf a guartre 
%e ifym prerfente, 
fcearft $e pria pearift of tyirf liquor utorft 
epellent 
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WMfyin tfiitf pot fca* an ofyer little pot 
fottf) tf)t inscription of tfpft ****** : — 

Abite hinc pessimi fures. 

Vos quid voltis cum vostris oculis emissitiis ? 

Abite hie vostro cum Mercurio petasato 

caduceatoque. 
Maximus maximo donum Plotoni hoc sacrum 

facit. 

$ foag from fjence jje tnigfttg t$etterf, tnsttge 

tU fofjere astir so ftg 
SKHtyat rfeefc 8* toft$ ^ottr rfpging ete*, toljj? fro 

gott potfe ator prjj, 
Hence f»i$ fiour (attelr Mercury, atfr foit$ l)tt 

rotraUo* 
Q$itf gift ftf rfacre* is Qe greatest fcnta Qe 

greatest Ploto. 

Sgafn, toitfjtn 4<tf little pot to** fdtttOr a 
Kg&t ^et fomring ietfoene ttoo p&ialrf, t$e one 
of 6ottre, tfje o$er of $ftfcer, ful of a certagtte 
tnotfte pure liquor, ftg rjr berttte thereof tijep 
fteletse tf>at fttt Ug$te fprtfre frurote mange a 
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Scare, atf ttgtr note tn tfieir coHeetiaittf anfc 
gathering* 0I atmeient itutcrijitoftur ar ftaetf ietf , 
Petrus Appianus anft Bartholomew, Amantius, 
Hermolaus, Barbarus abta {ti f)jjrf Corallarium 
nr attrition fijion Dioscorides matte tnmtian 
of tfcttf tfame t!)ing, fof)ere arf fje entreateti) of 
water* in romiuu Cfjtre itf alrfo (rfaiti) f>e) a 
ijeauenlpe mater ar ratfjer ttiuine at t|>e C^fi* 
intete*, m$gcf)e ftotlje Democritus antt Mercury 
Trimegistus luieme, ralljmg it rfometpme* a 
tteutne mater, rfometimerf a Scythicall litruor, 
tamttimti pneuma, tf)at fa, Spirit of tfje nature 
at tf)e firmament an)! of f?>e ffrrft ettetui or 
tfttfatanee of t$ingtf : mfjereof potaile 30ft and 
tfcat 

" $t>Oo*opi)er* gtone " 

mnr^ ^pcrtun of, hat not pet fountt, conrfultetf). 

€$(0 fcintte of liquor, arf $ suppose, ttot$ tfce 
<£pigramme rfignifte, of late faun* mftfjin tf)e 
fieltt of Padua, nie bnta ffce tillage caltett 
Atesta, matte upon earthen or fcrirfce mettal, 
antt therefore frail, antt ftraften fmamare* fcjj 
f&e fjautte* at a man at tfyt country trigging tf>e 
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Huron* in f$e 4am* place* Cfce r*mem*ranct 
fofjmrf learft it tf&atttti jpcrftff), toe fjatu attire* 
hereunto tf>* bttQ tout** : This holy gift to the 
God, &c a* hrtovt. 

The above is of interest, for there is no 
doubt that some learned alchymist had pre- 
pared this tincture for the benefit of man- 
kind, and that with it the Philosopher's Stone 
might easily have been evolved ; but, alas ! 
the pots were dashed into pieces, and it is 
not given to us to revel in eternal youth. 

But failing to transmute the baser metals 
into gold, — in spite of all my repeated 
experiments and wearied watchings, — I am 
fain to take the precious metal, pure as 
Dame Nature gives it us from Mother Earth ; 
truly in all ages great and marvellous 
things have been done with it If we go back 
to the earliest ages of which we have historic 
data, gold seems to have been an important 
factor in daily life. In the old Jewish books 
it is mentioned as being most plentiful. In 
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the Book of Genesis we hear of the " whole 
Land of Havilah where there is gold, and 
the gold of that land is good* Almost 
everything seems to have been made of 
gold; lamps, tongs, candlesticks, snufiers^ 
censers, spoons, to say nothing of articles of 
adornment. " Job " had a quantity of the 
precious metal, for every one gave him "an 
ear-ring of gold/' As to Solomon he made 
the Altars and Tables of gold, 200 targets 
and 300 shields of gold ; and Daniel wore a 
chain of gold round his neck. Then from 
most early times rings were made of gold — 
marriage and betrothal rings. Pythagoras, 
in one of his maxims, says, " Never wear too 
tight a ring "; this has been interpreted rightly 
or wrongly as a warning against matrimony. 
I£ then, so much can be done with gold, it is 
not to be wondered at that men in later ages 
sought to transmute it from the othermetals ; 
but for the present let me leave my alchymical 
researches. I have said that marriage or 
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betrothal-rings were made of gold, and it is 
on these I venture now to make a few re- 
marks. To enter broadly into the history of 
finger-rings would be but to traverse the 
works of the Rev. C. W. King (" Antique 
Gems and Rings ") and Mr. William Jones 
(" Finger-ring Lore "), both of whom have 
dealt exhaustively with the subject; to 
attempt anything of this kind is not my in- 
tention. Mr. King tells us (in his beautiful 
work just alluded to) that " Gold was before 
the introduction of coinage much in use 
among the Egyptians, and circulated in the 
form of a ring, and the Egyptian on his 
niarriage placed one of these rings of gold 
on his bride's finger in token of his intrusting 
her with all his property"; and Clemens 
remarks " that the early Christians saw no 
harm in following this custom.'' In our own 
marriage ceremony the man places the same 
plain gold ring on his bride's finger when he 
says, "With all my worldly goods I thee 
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endow." The plain hoop of gold as a 
marriage or betrothal-ring appears to have 
been of very early origin. In the latter part 
of the fourteenth century it was customary 
to have a motto or "Posy" engraved 
outside the ring ; this continued during the 
fifteenth century ; in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth the " Posies " were engraved inside. 
The practice of inscribing rings existed 
largely in France and Germany as well as in 
England. Martin Luther on his marriage 
had a wedding-ring consisting of two parts, 
one portion of which was set with diamond, 
the other with ruby, the motto being 

" Was Got zussamen fuget soil kein Mensch 
scheiden." 

" What God doth join no man shall part" 

Rare " Ben Jonson * thus alludes to mottoes 
on betrothal or marriage rings in his comedy 
of the "Magnetic Lady"; the clergyman has 
to perform a hasty marriage, and asks, " Have 
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you a wedding-ring ? • to which he get* this 
reply, " Ay, and a Poste," — 

" Annulus hie nobis, quod sic uterque dabit" 

The quarrel between Nerissa and Gratiano 
in Shakespeare's "Merchant of Venice** is 
well known, 

" About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me ; whose posy was, 
For all the world, like cutlers' poetry 
Upon a knife, 'Jjroe me, fmd leave me mi.' >y 

St Louis of France, it is said, had for his 
posy 

" Dehors cet anel, pourrion avoir amour." 

Our own Henry VIII. when he married Ann 
of Cleves, 

" God send me wel to kepe." 

Margaret, wife of the famous John Talbot 
Earl of Shrewsbury, 

" Til deHhe depart" 
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The-custom seems to have been general in 
all ranks of life. 

Some years back a substantial gold wedding- 
ring was found inside a cod-fish, caught in 
Hants Harbour, Newfoundland : it bore this 
posy inside, cut in block letter, — 

" May God above continew our love," 

Doubtless this ring could tell a tale if it 
could only speak and let us know the history 
of its chequered career. 

Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, 
appears to have been tolerably used to the 
marriage service ; on marrying his fourth wife 
he is said to have chosen for his posy, — 

" If I survive I'll make them five. " 

Another reverend Bishop (Cokes) gave his 
wife a ring on her marriage, on which were 
represented a Hand, a Heart, a Mitre, and 
a Death's Head, with posy, — 



" These three I give to thee 
Till the fourth set me free." 
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Dr. George Bull, Bishop of St. David's 
(1703), had,— 



a 



Bene par£re, parere det mihi Deus." 



Chaucer, in the prologue to the " Knight's 
Tale," speaks of the Prioresse having 

" A Brooch of Gold ful schene, 
On which was first i-written a crowned A, 
And after that ( Amor vincit omnia.' " 

This last posy was largely used subsequently 
inscribed on rings. 

These Mottoes or Posies were often witty 
and quaint, but invariably they were senti- 
mental ; the custom of having the Motto on 
the ring survives to this day, but the posy 
is cut and enamelled on the hoop, instead of 
being engraved as heretofore. 

In this painfully matter-of-fact age it is 
too often sought to eliminate sentiment from 
the thoughts of daily life, and I fancy I can 
see a smile on the face of him who reads 
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the posy of the gallant of the seventeenth 
.century, — 

" Love him who gave thee this ring of gold, 
'Tis he must kiss thee when thou art old." 

But smile as you will, my cynical reader* 
life is but a poor farce, and drearily played 
too, when the emotional part of human 
nature is expunged therefrom. By all means 
let us have positive philosophy and abstract 
science, but I exhort you let us leaven these 
with the fancies of dreamland, and pleasures 
of sentiment and- love; or, Is Life worth 
living, after all ? 

But I approach the end : at the moment 
when the Philosopher's Stone might have 
been discovered, Cupid burst through my 
lattice, and, with a smile more of heaven 
than of earth, fixed his eyes on me, and seemed 
to beckon me to his abode. The shade of 
Paracelsus, too, had urged me to desist from 
my studies with the crucible. Thus it is, 
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then, that I find myself in a land of flowers 
where the posy, 

"Amor omnia vincit," 

is supreme. The words " Away with those 
false disciples who hold that this divine 
science has no other end but that of making 
gold and silver," ring in my ears. 

If I have failed to discover to you the 
Philosopher's Stone, let me at any rate 
venture to hope that you may gather pleasure 
from the perusal of the little book I now 
offer you, — 

u Loves Garland, " etc. 

Possibly the utterances of hearts that lived 
over a period of three hundred years from 
the present time may vibrate with your own, 
and you may not think my labours with the 
crucible altogether in vain. Possibly in these 
quaint and sentimental love-thoughts you,, in 
your turn, may discover those " arcana tinc- 
tures and elixirs " which, the great master of 
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alchymic art last quoted tells us, "will 
restore you to the health and soundness you 
have lost" With this result I shall not have 
laboured in vain, and you will all admit. I 
have tried my hardest to obey the command 
of our ex-Oddship, Bro. Quaritch, 



it 



To discover the Philosopher's Stone," 



and present it to you accordingly as an Odd 
Volume. - . 

Now, in my " mind's eye," I see a scep- 
tical, unpoetical Brother, who can evolve 
nothing from his inner consciousness but the 
conception of hard solid facts : he says with 
Hamlet, — "Man delights not me, nor 
women either." His mind has been intent 
on the absolute discovery of the Philoso- 
pher's Stone; and he is almost angry with 
me that I have not discovered it. He smiles 
at my story of the Sicilian labourer; and, as 
to the Vases of " Padway in Italy," he be- 
lieves them to be mythical and unreal ; and 
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he denounces, too, the elegant Hexasticons 
inscribed on them as meaningless nonsense ; 
and, as to Peter Morwyng's translation of 
them, he wonders that I can have the auda- 
city to place such before you, deeming it 
far below the standard of the smallest 
school-boy. 

He seems to say : — " Love's Garland ! w 
Bah ! sentimental rubbish ! One may handle 
a stone, — it is absolute, real, tangible ; but 
poetry, sentiment, and love ! what are they ? 
mere idealistic fancies of the brain ; you try 
to grasp them — they are gone ! 

To this Brother I reply, — 

My dear dry-as-dust, pachydermatous 
friend, the " arrow " I have shot has failed 
to pierce your unemotional matter-of-fact 
soul ; and I beseech you " cudgel your 
brains no more about" this matter, for as- 
suredly " your dull ass will not mend his 
pace with beating." 

You still ask for the Philosopher's Stone. 
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I would liken you to "Ananias," the deacon, 
in Ben Jonson's play of the " Alchymist"; I 
would expatiate to you £n the " Ars Sacra," 
and name to you the "vexations and mar- 
tyrisations" of the metals ; I would ask you, 
Can you sublime and dulcifie ? calcine f Do 
you comprehend putrefaction, solution, ab- 
lution, sublimation, cahabation, calcination, 
ceration, fixation ? Are you aware that caha- 
bation is the "pouring on your Aqua regis" 
and "then drawing him off to the Trine 
circle of the seven Spheres"? Know you that 
Mercury is known by his Viscosity, Oleosity, 
and Suscitability ? that " he is a very fugitive 
Sir," "he will be gone !" and that you may 
sublime him with the calce of egg-shells, 
white marble, or chalk ? 

You look perplexed at my simple ques- 
tions, and reply with Ananias the Deacon, — 
That this is all "Heathen. Greek" to you. 
Believe me, my dear unsentimental, sceptical 
friend, "there are more things in heaven 
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and earth than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy"; there are more ways of giving hap- 
piness to mankind than in discovering the 
Philosopher's Stone. 

Is my meaning Heathen Greek to you 
still? 

The expression of pain, vexation, and dis- 
appointment on your brow tells me but too 
forcibly your answer. In my despair, then, 
I will define to you this " Lapis Philoso- 
phies "; but hereafter I would beg of you 
never to taise the question, or albeit you 
may fail to elicit so truthful an answer as 
that given by the drudge, Face, in the 
famous play before named, as follows : — 

" 'Tis a Stone and not a Stone ; a 
Spirit y a Soul, and a Body : 
Which if you do dissolve it, it is dissolved ; 
If you coagulate, it is coagulated; . . 
If you make it fly, it fjuyeth." 

How now ? Is it Heathen Greek to you 
still ? J. R. B. 
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i 

The posie of a Hankercher from a young 

man to his Love. 

L#be in a tbatn, 
t»i)0£fe United of goto 
Ctoo ftfarte toftbut 
one 0000m bolb* 

2 

Another singifying the mutual love that 
should be between man and wife. 

in lobe tW goofc 

botb still remain; 
Cbousb botb bo gibe 

netootb botb sato* 

3 

Another from a doubtfull Lover. - 

3Bp Cupids bob), mn toeal or too*. 

4 

A posie sent with a pair of Gloves, 

• , <: j , „- *'i sBew- 
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shewing what a young man should 
most respect in his choice. 

i lobe tfcp Stantp, 

tftrtue moat, 
jfor btrtut'0 fimtft 

to&m btatttfe'0 Io0t* 

5 
A posie of a Ring from a crost 

Lover; 

#o bap 00 bar*, 
90 lobe fcebartr. 

5 
Another. 

a -&appp towtt, 
SMbere lobe ootb re0t* 

7 

311 mrfert loot, 
f from abobt* 
Cbe 0<sot of tWs 
Bt0trbe0 a kfett, 

8 
A young man to his Love wrought in a 

Scarff, 

-3 constant fceart 

toitbtn a toomaraf fntet 
in 0p&(rt jjottr 

tofifcfit an tbcrp tbt0t 

Her 
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9 
Her kind answer. 

6f sfurf) a treasure tften 

art t&ott potfent, 
/or t&on fta0t durft a fttart 

to *ucft a tirest* 

*IO 

The posie of a Ring *. 

Co mt till lieatf), 

90 tear a* fereatQ. 

ii 

Another. 

in t&ee a flame, 
in me t&e dame, 

12 

n$ere once I tftootfe, 
I ne're refuse. 

13 
Another. 

&o tro**e 00 sftrange, 
iHp lobe to rtange, 

The posie of a Hankercher from- a 
young man to his Love.. 

ftaro take me turnip iKfttre**, 
it»0e me too : 

A 4 
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Mr> ittagter rtneare* 
fiele too a* mud) for pou. 

A passionate Lovers. posic. 

Cfll tfjat from tfeee, 

i twae to gain: 
all stoeet to tfotore, 

all pleasure pain* 

16 
Another of the same cut. 

Cftp lobe mp Itfft)t, 
SK&ant nip ntffbt. 

Another. 

Cell mp itttetresfte 

tbat a fcober 
Crne ad fcobe ft selft, 

ftotb lobe ber* 

18 

Another where the Lover doth protest 

and request 

£anto, beart and all * babe, 10 

tfnn*: 
Han), beart, art) all tf)ou ba*t, be 

mine* 19 

Another. 

3* pott ffnbe me, mtnfce me* 

The 
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20 

The posie of a young man to his Love, 
shewing the simplicity and truth 
- of Love. 

Ctoo bante, ttoo fret, 
Ctoo mt&, ttoo epe$; 
#ne tongue, one wart, 
Were true lobe lie*. 

21 

Another from a Lover, far from his 

Love. 

Cbougb from mine epe, 

pet from mp oeart 
#0 ftfetance ere 

ran mafte tbee part. 

22 

Another of the same mark. 

Sbougb ab&nee be annop 
Co me *ti& a double jop, 

A posie in a Ring. 

Be true to me, as * to tbee. 

.24 

Another. 

60& abobe tnrr*a*e our lobe* 

Another. 

311 t&ute, is mute. 

Another 
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26 
Another. 

fttrt jop tbe beart, 

Cbat aeete to part* 

27 

Another sent with a pair of Bracelets. 
Jfatr as Venus, as Diana 

Cftagt atfr putt ft Ulp Susana. 

28 

The posie of a young man to his Love, 

shewing her what a woman should 

be. Tell him that 

it tooman tfboulo to man be too, 
*be tfboutti not be tobat Gob mti 

mafce ber, 
Cbat toas to be a belper, do 
6ob tben XiOl gftt 

man nolo botb tafee ber* 

29 

The posie of a Maid cast off, expressing 
how light she takes it 

Cell bim tbat bab mp beat* ut cbaee, 
8nb note at otbtr gamed botb flpe, 
(green gfcitne&e nere dball apofl mp 

fate 
#or puling; befgb*boe* wet mine epe- 

The 
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30 

The posie of a Ring. 

I too reiopte (n t&ee mp rbotte. 

31 

A posie of a scornful Lover. 

»intt tftpfiot lobe 00 quirWg Drone* 
fin tbou out goe, lie atrtbe to ram 

32 

A posie shewing man and wife to be one. 

/tart) of mp flesflb, bom of rap bone, 
jTrom one maot ttoo, id ttoo nufoe 
one» 33 

Posies for Rings. 

33 true to t&ee 
90 fcearb to me« 

34 

Another. 

<f pou beitp, I toteb to lite* 

35 

Another. 

In trust, fee jvau 

36 

Another. 

I Woe, if It if no, i Kit. 

37 

Another. 

Ho bitter smart, tan rfiange mp 
beart* 

Another 
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38 

Another. 

ttatbtr tit, tben fcftb tormn 

39 

Another. 

#ot fast, but lobe : a* time sbaU 
probe* 40 

Another. 

Co lobe atf { too tfjee; 
i« to lobe none but me, 

41 

A posie sent by a young man to his Love 

in a Hankercher, in which was 

wrought the fashion of a 

heart -with wings. 

0f all ball tbfttgtf, a heart totth toutgs 

i* *tOI tfje toortft, 
Sfa& f)e that meet*, toftb one 00 fleet*, 

of alTa arrurat 

42 

The Maidens reply in a Handkercher, in 

which was the shape of an heart, with 

an arrow through it 

a Apfag btart a pterring toad* 

trotb toell fceaerbe* 
jQktt tottb me, tf I from tbn 

aftafl eber tftoerbe, 

Cbott 
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43 

Cbon mine* I fbtnt. 

44 
Another 

Be true to me, ad $ to tbee 

45 
A young maid to her love in a Scarfe. 

&l)t tbat of allUotf) lobe t&e totartst, 
Botf) denfc t&ee tbid, to&itb ad tbon toea* 
&& ottbo'd look on, tbinfe on me (redt 
3S I tp tbine bo tbinfc on tbtt. 

46 

From a young man to his love, wrought 

in a silk girdle. 

CiU fceatb fceofre, tofrat ere betibe* 

47 

Another 

82>e toorttrs a Xotterp, mp arfce 
a lobe that's fair, ad roast, ad bide. 

48 

A young man to his love describing the 
power and ever-flourishing virtue 

of Love 

lobe till taoomed-'&ap in ftts prime, 
life* apoilo roh'i to soUt; 
C&ongb ft babe been ad long ad time 
get still id pounjj tbousb time be oft. 

Another 
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49 
Another 

Mv promtsr past 

Mail tbrr Uat 

50 

From a young man to his Love, shewing 
that virtue and beauty should be 

together 

C&o beautp murk, tfrg birtur aw&, mp 

foart fcatfc fr'to, 
Cfie first alone, fe toorft t&an none,{utt 

botb aMrli* 

si 

The posie of a pitifuTI Lover writ in a 

Riban Carnation three penny broad, 

and wound about a fefr branch 

of Rosemary, upon which 

he wittily playes thus. 

ttotftmaro $ta*, i *nt* to tfco, 
Jn tot tfcat tfetu toflt marrp or, 
lofting tan be gfecet 3Roat, 
iftort abetter tmto &trrp, 
Chtn marrf $U>*t, 
£>toeeter tftan this »o*e marg. 

The sweet reply in a conceit of the same 

cat, sent by Rose with a viall at 

Kass-wattr of her making. 
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Cop atoeet commano* again, 

nip stoeetest fearrp, 
StoO stoeet 8o*t toatrr 

for tta> tftoett ftotfemarp, 
*p tootto srtotet Hall, 

*tott aoae ooto let tfjtt stee, 
Cop lobwf as stoeei to &er, 

a* |>er* to tbet. 

53 
A wanton lovers wish sent in a Hanker- 

cher with a Cupid wrought in 

the middle. 

Co me op far more fair 

U* ttUJ tkit Anne 
C&ttt tinttUibttVb Leda 

tDttf) oer srtlber &»toan 
Ci)at i new *ato 

out oabt toe picture seen, 
9ri0 toisrt) mp*eu oettoeen 

touie armed atottt #am 

54 
For a Ring 

Besire Iflke fire, Xiotf) srtfll aspire. 

55 
A posie sent with a pair of bracelets. 

i»(ne epe oft See, mp oeart, 00) rfcoose, 
Cnte loot ooto otno, till otato ooto loose 

Another 
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Another sent with a silk girdle. 

attept of tbfe, mp beart tottfjall : 
iflp lobe 10 great, though ttitsc lie small. 

57 
Another sent with a rich pair of gloves. 

C&fe for a terrain truth, 

true lobe approbes: 
Cbe heart's not tobere ft Kbe*, 

but tobere ft lobes:. 

58 

For Rings 

hearts rontent, can nere repent 

59 

Another 

JHp beart anb $, until i tiit* 

60 
#ot ttoo, but one, till life be gone* 

61 ' 

A Lovers conceit upon a Bracelet and 

Partlet, sent with a pair of 

Amber Bracelets. 

Bracelets lie ffibe, embrace lets eber 
let parties go, for part lets neber. 

62 
lobe eber or lobe neber, 

A 
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63 

A Fosie written by one Simon Mattocke 
Sexton of great Wamhleton, in the be* 
halfe of a youth of his Parish, to the fai- 
rest Milk-maid in the next, sent to her 
pinn'd to the Orange tawny top of a 
very fair pair of Gloves, of 
six pence 

Mj> lobe & set to lobe t&ee sftfll, 
Cbrn Nanne remember t&on t&p Will t 

C!)at William, ffOOtr tofll to tf)tt 

i long babe burnt, bear tbou tottf) mee* 

Her answer in a fair Romish letter, lapt 

up handsomely, and bound about 

with a cruell long Cod- 

peece point. 

I bojpe mg Willy malted no bonbt* 
i taxe in otber*, keep btm out: 
#0, for tbp *ake I look, mp Wilkin, 
$ale, as tbe pagle J use to mflk ftn 

65 

A Posie sent by a young man to his Love 
with a Looking glasse, 

& trite a* fait, t&en past tomparr. 

66 
For a Ring. 
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a tooman fefn*, ail jog of 

67 

fl* I to t&te, *o to&o to me. 

68 
A -drooping Lovers conceit, playing up- 
on the word 

fearto aid fceart, fit tfotmb art mar 
Stab botb toftbttt top brest J tear* 

€9 

Her coy and nipping reply, in his own 

invention 

€bt2tna&**a& mar in Braee fc JBratftfe, 
in $oa*e anb $ot*e, in 2Ue anb 3»e 

70 

The Posie of a young man sent with a 

Scarfe 

for one atffl lobe, some *ap are blfnb, 
I aap t&ep *ee, tf toon probe jtfttiu 

The-Posie of a Handkercher. 

Kobe anil Wlint in tbfe degree 
Cfte ether better 0tOI t&ep be 
#0 our Ion$ auft rbett wall be true : 
Cbang not top olb lobe Cor a neto* 

A Posie sent by a young Maiden to her 
Lover, pleited in a bracelet of her 

•own hair. 

OBben 
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mt>en tM&abwt thfat mmtittb rm 
Jtemember &tr tfeat loot* t&te ot*L, 

73 
Another from a voting man to. his 

Love protesting constancy. 

Co tbtt a* toraftant 

80 tt)t aun to tiro 
Cttl from t&tt Ifa&t 

J must be fornj atoap 

74 
A Posie sent wfth a silk Girdle 

Venus ttafeeto m Jjrr c&atbtr 
SBottttt* more owp 

CfWt Mars ftt attJWW, 

75 • 
The Maids Answer 

if awft » tootnft pou fear 
Cafct !)trt pott tmt not t&env 

A drooping Lovers posie, sent 
with a- pair of gfctes 

*Woamx fame an* da* tortpafr £ fltfl* : 
8% belp t trabe 
iWp grief t&t *ta 
Cftp breatb t&e staff 
iHap *tnfe or *abt 

Another of the state Idnde 
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Slope anli olspair attrtft me still : 
Hoot tries to sabt, ofspafr to fefll, 

78 
lust loots to range 
loot Itnotos no roangt* 

79 
Cfrfnt mint, mutt tfofat. 

80 
Soto mast ot one, or one ot none 

81 
lobe tbtr, or loot nefaer 

82 

A neglected Lover to his Mistresse 

Cts trot as oft, dot loot, soon toftu 

83 

Another expressing the power of love. 

2BH!)0 te't toitbStanos, 

WS)tn loot tommantis? 

84 

Short Posies for Rings in prose 

Cot £oao*tont of lobe, Is lobe 

8 5 

$t trot to fbt titir. 

86 

I Ubt to fcopt* 

87 
I Kfet mp cooper* 

#0 
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88 

&o *&ange in feirtw* r&oto* 

itetp met in mfafct* 

90 
Stsfrt &at& no rwt* 

91 
I present t&tt absent. 

#ot t&t gift *ut & sftm 

93 
35t firm ftt fettfr* 

94 
Cofe anli mp self. 

95 
* tooostt tft« not to rpanot, 

96 
aotjfetfc t&optt aMtd no r&angt. 

97 
aatpt mp gooto toOI 

98 
I loot no lacfe. 

Cfct j&tart Hot* tofrtrt it loot* 

100 
#ot t&mt, nor mute, out ours 

IOI 

£&P jop, ntp tofe&* 
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lobe ft t&e notffl of $eate* 

103 
&o lift to lobe 

104 
fcemember tfefe, atffl gibe a fefofce 

105 
Chp lobe < trabe, mine t&ou sbalt babe 

Good Councell 

If poor tbou art, pet patient oftie, 
jTor after ebbe map come a tfre % 
get at full sea keep toater ((tore 
Cbat afterward tbou toant no more* 

On the World 

Cbe ffiKorlbS'S a Cftp. 

turmsbt toftb spacious streets, 
an* ©eatb's tbe market place, 

tobereat all Creatures meet* 

WSXbm <Bq1j marie all, be matte all good 
£>o SHoman teas, if sbe baD stoofc 
Cbougb tooman toas tbe cause of fall 
get 3esus blood made amend* for an 

On 



i-oves uanana 

On a good woman 

3 inisc man noon is Ifitt a sacrrti 

iioofc Hat's nebcr nan ■■ 
Co Jimstlt lit Hoes, t&oucr& to tftt 

toortti semis Stao : 
pet this age counts nun ot a ijoloen 

foolt 
C&an of a tSteaa tare *a(nt 

nurst nn in BHtsiromes stfioole. 



IN parting with "Loves Garland" I would 
here offer my sincere thanks to our dis- 
tinguished typographer, who has spared no 
pains to place before the reader as nearly as 
possible a fac-simile of the copy in the 
British Museum. The quaintness of the 
little work will I hope commend it to every 
"Odd Volume *; it is, moreover, now very 
scarce, which you will readily believe when 
I tell you that I have not been able to pro- 
cure a copy — for " love " or " money M — even 
with our far-famed Librarian's assistance. 

Lowndes mentions Utterson's copy as 
fetching £2. 14s. as far back as 1852 ; 
now, it is simply not to be had at all. 

I have been at some trouble to gather 
together from various sources, public and 
private, the following collection of Posie 
Mottoes ; 1 trust that 

" 9* Garlattfr of £* £*tte at «Mrtr fBalnmti " 

may be deemed a fitting and not altogether 
uninteresting "finale" to my first Opusculum, 
now offered to the members of the Sette. 

J. R. B. 

£ 
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THE following " Poesies " are reprinted 
from "The Card of Courtship," 
or the Language of Love, fitted to the 
Humours of all Degrees, Sexes, and Con- 
ditions, made up of all sorts of curious 
and ingenious Dialogues, Pithy and pleasant 
Discourses, Eloquent and Witty Letters, 
Delicious Songs and Sonnets, Fine Fancies, 
Harmonious Odes, Sweet Rhapsodies. 
London. Printed by J. C. for Humphrey 
Mbseley, and are sold at his shop at the 
signe of the Princes Arms in *S*/. Paul's 
Churchyard. 1653. 

Poesies far Rings. 



Thou art my star 
Be not irregular, 



■ } 



Without thy love 
I backward move. 
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Thine eyes so bright 
Are my chiefe light 

This intimates 
True lovers states. 

My life is done 
When thou art gone. 

This hath no end, my sweetest friend 
Our loves be so, no ending know. 

Poesies for Bracelets. 

As love gives light to every part 
So this gives life unto my heart. 
This chastly lies and lives with me 
Oh that I might do so with thee. 

Another. 

How might I triumph in my bliss 
If love were where my bracelet is. 
For then should love do no such harm 
To wring my heart, but wreath my arm. 

£ 2 
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VARIOUS POSIE MOTTOES— 
(with probable period). 



Henry VI ' 
Till deithe depart 
Never newe 
4 Til my live's end. 



Henry VIII. 
Yours in harte 
Lette lykinge laste 
God send me well to kepe. 
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Elizabeth. 
In God is all mi trost. 

Godly love will not remove. 

Love intire is our desire. 

Gods decree well playseth me. 

I like my choyse. 

Your frind till death. 

Love God. 

Fear God and fly sinne. 



Charles I. 

Seithe God hathe wrought this change in 

thee 
So frame thyself to comfourth me. 



I 
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Charles I. (continued). 
Prepare to follow me. 
I will ever love the giver. 
Kepe faith till death. 
United harts death only parts. 

Charles II 

In God above we zoyne our love. 
We zoyne our harts in God. 
As God decreed zo we agreed. 
Knit in one by Christ alone. 
As God hath apoynted I am contented. 
Gods blessing be on mee and thee. 
Now have I my desiar on earthe. 
A true friends gift. 
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Charles II (continued). 

Love is the bond of peace. 

Providence Devine hath made thee mine. 

Live in Loue. 

My hart and I untill I dy. 

I chuse not to change. 

Let reason rule affection. 

In God above and Christe his Sonne 
We two are joyned both in one. 

Who feares the Lord are blest, wee see 
Such thow and I grant may bee. 

As I in thee have made my choyce 
So in the Lord let us rejoice. 

As I expect so let me find 

A faithfull ^ and constant mind. 
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James II 

God above keep us in love. 

Feare God and love thy choice. 

I have obtained, who God ordained. 

This God can do, make one of two. 

God hath appoynted, be contented. 

God did foresee we should agree. 

Our contract was heavens act 

I like my choyse too well to change. 

Let vertue be thy guide. 

As gold is pure let love endure. 

Let us share in joy and care. 

Vertue passeth riches. 

Continue constant in Love. 
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fames II. (continued). 
You and I will lovers dye. 

Continue in love, and constant prove. 

God for me appointed thee. 

Where hearts agree, there God will be. 

In Gods decree, well pleased are wee. 

To love and peace, God gives increase. 

No foo (? t) can move a fixed love. 

What we intended God hath ended. 

When this you see remember me. 

God above send peace and love. 

Anne. 
The God of Heaven give us everlasting love. 

My heart my dear to thee I give ) 
To be kept by thee whilst we live / 
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Anne (continued). 
Time shall tell I love thee well. 

No joy, to hearts content 

No riches like content 

The God of peace our love increase. 

Lets live in love and fear the Lord. 

Happy in thee hath God made me. 

Let vertue bee a guid to thee. 

As God of two hath made but one 
Zoe none shall part but God alone 
God alone made us two one 



} 



George I. 

Mine eye did see my heart did choose ) 
True love shall bind till death doth loose J 

In thee my choice I do rejoice. 
I am thy lot, refuse me not. 
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George L (continued). 

■ 

In Christ and thee my joy shall be. 
God above increase our love. 

To thee my love Fll constant prove. 

Hearts content, cannot repent. 

In Christ and thee my comfort be. 

In thy sight is my delight. 

A loving wife a happy life. 

God hath sent my hearts content. 

I cannot show the love I O. 

In unity lets live and dye. 

In God above we two are one. 

God did decree our unitie. 

Gods Providence is my inheritance. 

In love abide till death divide. 
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George I. (continued). 

All born to live and live to love. 

Love and live happy. 

I fancy none but thee alone. 

Let not absence banish love. 

God alone made us two one. 

In Christ alone we two are one. 

First love Christ that died for thee \ 
Next to Him love none but me J 

A faithful wife preserveth life. 

In God and thee my joy shall be. 

George II 
A good start in life is a virtuous wife. 

Contented with my choice. 

Our love no fate, shall separate. 
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George II. (continued). 
I live and like my choice. 

Let reason rule affection. 

Fear the Lord and rest content ) 
So shall we live and not repent / 

Various Posie Mottoes. 
Not the value but my love. 

We are one with God alone. 

The gift and the giver are thine for ever. 

Love me little but love me long. 

For a kiss take this. 

This and my heart. 

Thou hast my heart, till death Us part. 

Let us agree. 

My love is true to none but you. 
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Various Posk Mottoes (continued). 
As sure to thee, as death to me. 

Death only parts, united hearts. 

As true to thee as thou to me. 

Where hearts agree there God will be. 

The gift is small but love is all. 

Endless my love as this shall prove. 

Happy in thee hath God made me. 

I hold my love by God above. 

God in Trinitie bless our unitie. 

Let us share in joy and care. 

Love never dies where vertue lies. 

While I live, I love. 

Love for Love. 

For virtues sake, I did thee take. 

Goeds intent, none can repent. 
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Various Posie Mottoes (continued). 
God knyte our hartes in faith. 

My harte is yours. 

Content is a treasure. 

In loving thee I love myself. 

Love him who gave thee this ring of gold ) 
Tis he must kiss thee when thou art old J 

Love me and I will love thee. 

This and the giver are thine for ever. 

This hath alloy, my love is pure. 

The diamond is within. 

I'll death defy e'er faith deny. 

The dearest of all that I hold dear. 

Never till this is dust, fail in love or trust 

Careful 111 be to comfort thee. 
As true to thee as death to me. 
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Various Paste Mottoss (continued). 

Qvod devs conivnsit homo non separet * (sic). 

Faythe hathe no feare. 

Tyme tryeth troth. 

Tyme cannot destroy. 

Right hand plighted, pledge of good-will. 

Love never cometh too late. 

Love is servant unto right 

Firme is my faithe. 

The giver maketh the gift preshus. 

Under this ring shalt thou conquer. 

I love thee best 

Mon cor plesor (My hearts delight). 

Sans vilenie (without baseness). 

Let us love, like turtle dove. 

God saw thee, most fit for me. 

* Poesy of Sir Thomas Gresham (1554). 



y 
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By the courtesy of John Evans, Esq., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., of Nash Milk, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, I have been favoured with the following 
list of Posie Mottoes from rings in his posses- 
sion. The collection is so unique and of 
such exceptional interest, that I print it 
entire, at the risk of repeating some of the 
mottoes already given. My acknowledg- 
ments are also due to Mrs. Evans, to whom 
I would offer my sincere thanks for preparing 
this list for me during the absence of Dr. 
Evans from home; it is through this graceful 
act on her part that I am enabled to embody 
it into "Ye Garland of ye Sette of Odd 
Volumes." 

J. R. B. 
August, 1883. 
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All for Love. 

All I refues 
and thee i chus (silver). 

A Loving Wife 
prolongeth Life. 

A mind content 
canot repent 

A token of my love. 

A token sent 
with true intent. 

A true friends guift. 

A vertuous wife 
preserveth life. 

Advised choyse 
Admits no chang-. 

As endless is 
My love as this. 

Amorim pro amore Cupio (sic). 
Animam Deo Cor Sponsae dedi. 
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As God saw fitt 
our Knott is Knitt. 

I. S. E. W. 

As god decreed 
so wee agreed. 

As gold is puer 
let love Indure. 

As I love thee 
so love thou mee. 

As trewe to me 
as i to thee. 

Bee true in heart. 



By this my love presented is 
I MA. 

Christ & thee 
my comfort be. 

Content indeed 
doth gold exceed. 

Content's a treasure. 
f 2 
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♦ CONTINEW ♦ CONSTANT ♦ 

♦ CONTINEW FAITHFVLL 

Death only parts 
united hearts. 

Direct our waies 
lord all our daies. 

Desire hath noe rest. 

, Ever true 

my Dear to you. 

Every condition 
Grace doth swetten. 

Far apart 
yet nigh in ^ 

Feare god only (silver) 

Fear God and love me 
Feare God and love thy chosce. 

B 
O M 

Fortune of War. 
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God above 
continue our love. 

God above 
increase our love. 

God above 
Keep us in love. 

God alone 
made us two one. 

God above 
unite our love. 

God's Blesing be 
on thee and me. 

God continue our love. 

God alone my love hath shown. 

God's decree 
well pleseth me. 

God be a guide 
to thee my Bride. 
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God for me 
apointed thee. 

God bless for ever 
us two together. 

God gives increase 
to love and peace. 

God did decree 
our unity. 

God hath sent 
my y content 

God's intent 
none can prevent. 

God's decree 
fulfilled have we. 

God's providence 
is our inheritance. 

God saw fitt 
this knott to knitt. 

God knyt our hartes in faith. 
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God's intent none can prevent. 

Godly love 
will not remove. 

Godliness is great gaine. 

Good Lord, abide 
To us a guide ^ 

God hath me sent 
my harts content. 

God hath for me 
ordained the B B B 1739. 

Happy in thed 
hath God made me. 

Happy pair 
That faithfull are. 

Hearts united 
live contented. 

Hearts content 
cannot repent 
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Heaven is my happyness. 

Hurt not yt qp 
whose joy thou art 

♦ I*AM*YOVRES* 

EG. 

I am blacke but comely. 

I bid adue 
to all but you. 

I am his that gave me this. 

I have obtained 
what God ordained. 

I have obtaine 
home God ordained. 

♦ I4>J0YE*IN*G0D* 
I joye in god. 

I joy to find 
a constant mind. 
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I like my choyce 
to well to change. 

I love and like my choice. 

I owe this ring thy love to win £ H. 

I vow to God and you. 

I will ever 
love the giver. 

I sorrow in silens. 
I wish no chainge. 

In Christ alone 
we two are one. 

In constancy 
let's live and dy. 

In God and thee 
my joy shall be. 

In thy brest 
my hart doth rest. 
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In thy sight 
is my delight 

If in thy love thou constant bee 
My heart shall never part from thee. 

IF THIS THEN ME. 

If love you baer for me this wear 

In unity let's live and dye. 

JAMES AND AMELIA LOVE. 

Joyned in one 
by Christ alone. 

Keepe Promiss. 

Keepe Faith till Death. 

Knit in one 

by Christ alone. 

Let's live and die 
in unity. 

Let God above 
increase our love. 
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Let love abide 
till death divide. 

Let love increse. 

Let no Calamitye 
seperate amitie. 

Let patience be thy pennance. 

Let virtue be thy guide. 

Let liking last (silver). 

Let vertue be 
a guide to thee. 

Let wisdum bee thy gide. 

Let us share 
in Joy and Care. 

Let your life 
show your love. 

Like this my love 
shall endless prove. 

Live in love and fear the Lord R W T 
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Live in Love (silver). 

Love and live happy. 

Love as I or else I dye. 

Love and fear God. 

Love him in heart 
whose joy thou Art. 

Love ever not the guift 
but the giver. 

Love is the bond of peace. 
Love loves no chainge. 

Love that is pure 
wil endure. 

LOVE SERVE AND OBEY. 

Lite to requite (enamel). 

My harte is your. 

A N 

My love to thee shall ever bee. 

Make God above 
thy greatest love. 
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My beloved is mine 
and I am his. 

My care shall be 
to honour thee. 

My heart and I 
untill I die. 

My love shall last 
til life be past. 

My promise past 
shall ever last. 

No heart so true 
as mine to you. 

Noe treasure to a true frinde 
Noe treasure to content 

BO A|| 

No riches like content 
No riches so content (bronze). 

No joy to content. 

No cute to unkindness. 
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Not the vallue 
but my love. 

O Lord us bless 
with happyness. 

One to one 
is sport alone. 

Only death 
shall separat love. 

Perfect love 
is from above. 

Rather dy 
than faith deny. 

Rather die 
than faith denie (silver). 

" Remember him who dyed for thee 
and after him' remember me." 

Remember youer freind. 

Respect is dew only to you. 
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Seeing God hath joyned 

us two together, 
Lets live in love 

and serve him ever. 

Sis eadem in utraq, Fortuna. 

The gift is small 
ye love is all. 

The God of peace 
true love increase. 

The Lord our Righteousness. 

The Lord us bless 
with good succis. 

Thoe many thought us two to sever 
Yet God hath joyned us two together. 

Thy virtue is thy honor. 

Thought absent yet constant. 

Time shall tell 
j love thee well. 
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To God's decree we both agree. 

True in hart till death us depart 

Twas God to thee directed me. 

Two but one hart 
till death us depart. 

Two ^p ^p soe tide let none devide. 

United hearts death only parts. 

Vertue ganeth glory. 
Vertue gaineth glory. 
Virtue paseth riches. 
Virtue passeth riches. 

Wheare vertue lyes 
love never dies. 

When this you see 
remember mee. 

Wome God as assinted (Papinted) 
I am contented. 
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Whilst life is mine 
my love is thine. 

For a kis 
take this. 

Yours am I assuredly. 

Yf fortune will I shall. 

Yours onli. 

Your loving Frend 
Till deth us end. 

Your true friend am I 
assuredly. 

Robert Day, Jun., Esq., F.S.A., of Cork, 
has very kindly sent me a list of Poesies 
from rings in his collection. I select the 
following : — 

A merry heart, puts by all Smart. 
As you yous me, you shall finde me. 

G 
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As I proue, I wish your lone. 

Condem Hm not bvt hre Hi in 
For Kindnes that before Hath bIn. 

God for ever bless us together. 

I long to be made one with thee. 

I wish to thee as to myseIC 

If not, how then. 

lie constant prove to the my love. 

Keepe vertue still within thy will 

Let vartu be Gide to the. 

Lave is the thinge I wish to winne. 

Let us live in Love and same the Lord 
above. 

+ Love fixt on vertue lasteth. 

My Love and I till death devide E* B = 
LML 

Noe recompence but love /* 
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Not valeu but vcrtv. 

Not a truer heart alive. 

Never forget me. 

Not a truer ^ alive. 

Not that in mee but bowes to thee. 

Qui Dedit se Dedit A M. 

+To Hartes in one. 

The Yock of Love is swieth. 

When \fwo hearts\ unite the loue is right. 

Don Damy, 

A Friend to the end 

This gentleman also mentions an old 
house at Cork, which has the following 
quaint inscription on it : — 

Thy sugred . name O Lords engrave 

wiTHIN MY BREST. 
SiTH . THEREIN DOTH CONSIST MY WEAL 
AND ONELIE REST. 
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William Lewis, Esq., of the Bath Herald 
and Express, writes me that Posey Rings 
were worn by the Bath fish-women at the 
very early part of the last century : he adds, 
" A custom peculiar to this section of our 
local ladies." 

He had lately seen one "exactly like the 
ordinary wedding ring, but exceptionally 
heavy and massive, and the wearer, by its 
size, must indeed have been ' a Bonnie Fish- 
wife'; it was engraved inside in the old- 
fashioned court hand then in vogue as' 
follows : — 

" < My eyes did find, my heart made choice 
Of* her who makes me now rejoice/ n 
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* "There is Divinity in Odd Numbers."— Shakespeare. 

%<t §dtt of 
TJe Ooo Q)oftmtes* 

/*#> 1 6, 1883. 
♦:♦:♦:*: *:♦:♦:♦ 
Edward Heron Allen, Necromancer, 

St. John's, Putney Hill, S.W. 

W. H. S. Aubrey, LL.D., Auditor, 

Ferndale, Croydon. 

James Roberts Brown, Akhymist, 
Vice-Prbsidsnt, 

{Secretary, 1880.) 
14, HUldrop Road, Tufhell Park, N. 



George Clulow, Xylographer, 

Secretary, x88x.) 
51, Belsize Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 



Alfred J. Davies, Attorney-General, 

{Vice-President, 1881,) 
ax, Churchfield Road, Mattock Lane, Ealing, W. 

George Charles Haite, Art Critic, 

Ormsby Lodge, Blandford Road, Bedford Park, W. 

Burnham W. Horner, Organist, 
34, Sheen Park, Richmond, S.W. 
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Edward Lang, Armourer* 
8g* Wjgmcwe Street, W. 

Henry George Liley, Art Director, 

Radnor House, Radnor Place, Gloucester Square, 
Hyde Padc, W. 

William Murrell, M.D., Leech* 

SSCRETABY, 

38, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 
Bernard Quaritch, Librarian* 

{President, 1878, 187% *• x88a,) - 

15, Piccadilly, W. 

Edward Renton, Herald* 

{Vice-President, 1880 ; Secretary, x88s,} 
44, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N,W. 

George Summers, Master of Ceremonies* 

12, Cantelowes Road, Camden Square, N.W. 

W. M. Thompson, Historiographer* 
Prbsidbnt, 

16, Carlyle Square, Chelsea, S.W. 

T. C. Venables, Antiquary, 

17, Queenhithe, E.C. 

Cornelius Walford, Master of the Rolls* 

Enfield House, Belsise Park Gardens, N.W. 

Charles W. H. Wyman, Typographer* 

{Vice-President, 1878 *• 1879 '» President, 1880,) 
103, King Henr/s Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. 

Edward F. Wyman, Treasurer* 

{Secretary, 1878 A* 1879,) 
zz, Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 

J. B. Zerbini, Musical Referee* 

3, Rochester Villas, Camden Road, N.W. 
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QUEEN ANNE MUSICK. 
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[HE reign of "Good Queen 
Anne " has been termed the 
"Augustan Age," chiefly on 
account of those bright orna- 
ments who contributed to 
its literature. That the period was not 
entirely devoid both of musical production 
and skill in performing the same, will be my 
object to show in the course of the following 
pages. 

Much has been said and written concern- < 
ing " Queen Anne houses," " Queen Anne 
silver," and "Queen Anne lace;" so my 
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impression was, that a consideration of 
" Queen Anne Musick" ihight possibly be of 
value, even if I failed to make it interesting. 
There is this merit, however, which I can 
claim, and it is that we shall get the genuine 
article.- 

The appellation " Good Queen Anne," ; 
originated with the lower and middle classes 
serving to convey that her majesty had , 
Xju kind, rather than a good, heart, used in a 
religious sense ; . and in proof thereof the 
judicious and kindly movement known as 
Queen Anne's Bounty was founded, the fruits 
of which are enjpyed to the present time. 
As far as her tastes are concerned, she does 
not appear to have used her own judgment, 
for in all cases she deferred to that of others* 
That this was true as far as literature and 
science are affected may be accepted, but 
a more liberal estimate may b& accorded to 
her taste in musical matters, though whether 
from an intellectual or a merely sensuous 



\„ 



Queen Anne Musich 



point of view must remain an open question; 
This much we know, that when Handel canie 
here in 1710 he was recived by her with 
much favour. This, in spite of prejudices 
against everything foreign; for it was not 
until the year 1703 that the Italian language 
was heard in a tentative manner upon the 
operatic stage; On its first presentation, 
the custom wa* to sing* an opera partly in 
English, and half in the newly-introduced 
foreign tongue. " Camilla " was one which 
received this treatment, and in it was a part 
for a pig, which conciliated the vulgar, whilst 
it displeased* the more cultured. This was 
the first time, but* not the last, that a pig 
has been seen and heard off the stage. 

Handel served' to counteract this mongrel 
species of entertainment by composing " RL 
naldo," an opera entirely in Italian, which 
work established here the reputation he had 
acquired in Germany. Handel was dubbed 
the " Orpheus of our Age " by his librettist ; 
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and being the Chapel Master of our future 
King George I., he was received with much 
consideration. Living sparrows were intro- 
duced into the opera, and the matter was a 
source of ridicule by Addison in the " Spec- 
tator." He says that "the sparrows and 
chaffinches at the Haymarket fly as yet very 
irregularly over the stage; and instead of 
perching on the trees and performing their 
parts, these young actors either get into the 
galleries or put out the candles; whereas/' 
speaking of a rival entertainment at Covent 
Garden, " Mr. Powell has so well disciplined 
his pig, that in the first scene he and Punch 
dance a minuet together." 

Despite the sarcasm, however, of Addison 
and Steele, the *opera was a success, and 
from its first announcement in the Daily 
Courant of February 24th, according to the 
old Calendar, was represented teg fifteen 
times in succession. 

The manager, with a fair amount of busi- 
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iiqss tact and fujsomeness, wrote the follow* 
ing dedication : — 

11 To the Queers Most Soared Majesty. 

" Madam, — Among the numerous arts and 
sciences which now distinguish the best of 
nations, under the best of Queens, Music, 
the most engaging of the tfain, appears in 
charms we never saw her Wear till lately, 
when the universal glory of your Majesty's 
illustrious name dtew hither the most cele- 
brated masters from every part of Europe 
\sie}. Madam, this opera is a native of your 
Majesty's dominions, and was, consequently, 
born your subject, &c 

This opera is to this day appreciated by 
musicians, although many of its idioms are 
those of an earlier style. 

The "March" seems to have made its 
mark at once, and has been retained down 
to the present day, for wherever the " Beg- 
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Si f : — 

/ley gar's Opera w is pflayed, " Let us take road ,f 
/ is sung to its melody. ^ 

Without referring to the fact in any way* 
our. composer would transfer a solo from an 
earlier work into one upon which hp was 
engaged, and one perhaps which, bad ori- 
ginally failed in securing a footing in the 
eyes of the public Thus it is that we find 
a slow and stately movement called a Sara- 
bande, occupying a place in " Rinaldo " as 
an air for mezzo-soprano, which had, seven 
years earlier, appeared in "Almira'' as a 
dance. The key being changed, the result 
•** is " Lasc^ia ch'io pianga," an air well known 

to both concert-goers and the home circle. 
It has become an imperishable monument 
of art by this happy alteration, more than if 
it had remained in its former obscurity. 

The publisher, Walsh, is said to have 
gained ^1,500 by the sale of music from 
the opera, and Handel is reported to have said 
that, " as it was only right they should be on 
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an equal footing, the publisher should write 
the next opera, and he would sell it" 

Having remained away from Germany for 
about six months, he returned to 5 Hanover, 
not without receiving from her Majesty an 
expression of hope that he would return. 
Towards the end of the year, he carried out 
the wishes of her Majesty, and paid a second 
visit to London. The 6th of February fol- 
lowing he was commissioned to write the 
Ode for the Royal Birthday, which was sung 
at St. James's Palace. Here was the Prince 
Eugene and choice company, the former 
receiving a sword set with diamonds to the 
amount of ^4,000, Swift wrote : " I saw 
Prince Eugene at Court to-day; he is plaguy 
yellow, and literally ugly besides. 1 ' "The 
same evening," writes Miss Agnes Strickland, 
"her Majesty was present at one of her 
favourite musical entertainments, consisting 
of selections from the newly- introduced 
operas." 
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Although her Majesty never went to the 
theatre, she had .dramatic performances at 
the palace. News reached her that the 
subjects and' incidents presented at the 
theatre were neither desirable nor in many 
cases decent She immediately caused two 
or more proclamations to be issued, and in 
language not to be misunderstood set forth 
that she would not allow her subjects to 
become demoralised by any influence of the 
kind. The questionable morality of many 
of the dramatic and operatic stories came 
under the lash of the clergy* and the title 
of a book upon the subject is a curious 
specimen of an " Odd Volume." > 
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THE GREAT ABUSE OF MUSICK. 
In Two Parts. 

Containing 

An Account of the Use and Design of 
Musick among the Antient Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, and others ; with their Concern for 
and Care to prevent the abuse thereof. 

And also 

An Account of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness, which is occasioned by the Corrup- 
tion' of that most Noble Science in the 
present Age. 

By ARTHUR BEDFORD, M. A., Chaplain 
to His Grace WRIOTHESLY, Duke 
of Bedford, and Vicar of Temple, in the 
City of Bristol. 



London : 

Printed by J. H. for John Wyatt, at the 

Rose in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1711^ 
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Handel's moral character was of such a 
qrt \ ature, that he would not lend his name to 

any work which suggested any equivocal 
meaning; consequently he did not come 
under the ban of the displeasure that en. 
vironed these protests. Jiis other contri- 
butions to the ppera-house were "Pastor 
Fido," played on November 21st, 1712, and 
"Teseo," or "Theseus," upon the 10th of 
January, 17 13. 

A list of the chief operatic performers 
of the day may not prove uninteresting. A 
marked difference will be observed between 
the comparatively modest sums paid to the 
principal ladies and those of our own time. 
Mrs. Tofts, who later on had the misfortune 
to lose her reason, and Madame L'Epine, 

A were the prime donna, both receiving 
£*j. 10s. od. a night; 'a singer called the 

' baroness, £$ ; Mrs. Lyndsay, £2 ; Valen- 
tine, a " musico," £7. 10s. od. ; Leveridge, 
a sii>ger with a magnificent bass voice, and 
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the composer of " Black Eye'd Susan," £2. 

■ r 

These were the stars ; the principals of a 
lesser magnitude received salaries of from 
ios. to 15s. a night The principal dancer, 
Mdlle. Debargu'es, got jQz. ios. od., and 
Miss Cadett, another principal, 7s. 6d. The 
Orchestra, in addition to the Harpsichord, 
numbered 28 players; 12 violins, 2 tenors, 
5 basses, 4 hautboys, 4 bassoons, and a 
trumpet ; no flutes nor drums. Dr. Pepusch, 
Signor Saggioni, M. Dieupart and Mr. Haym, 
who were either librettists or composers, be- 
sides being violinists, each received ;£i. 5s. od. 
anight Bannister, a very distinguished English 
violinist, 15s. as also the bass viol. The 
first hautboy, bassoon and trumpet, 8s. The 
prices for seats were, boxes, 8s. ; pit, 5s. ; 
and gallery, 2s. 6cL The notice of Handel 
must cease, so far as this reign is concerned, 
with the year 17 13. The peace of Utrecht 
was concluded, and he was commissioned 
to set the Te Deum and Jubilate for the 
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public thanksgiving, a work of noble pro- . 
portions and of excellent workmanship. 
Queen Anne gave Handel a pension of 
£200, but his next work was for another 
monarch, and written under different cir- „ 
cumstances. 

The Royal Chapel of St. James possesses, 
as the " Cheque book" testifies, both ancient, 
and authentic records of importance and 
interest. 

We are told that the organist and gentle- - 
men of the chapel were each in receipt of 
£73 per annum, and in addition, a sum of 
^30 was allowed for maintenance and teach- 
ing of each of the ten children. Francis 
Piggott, first organist of the Temple Church, 
was the Royal Organist ; he, dying in 1704,. ' 
was succeeded by the joint organists, Jere- 
miah Clark and Mr. William Croft, the latter 
retaining a similar post at St Anne's, West- 
minster. On the death of Clark in 1707, . 
the whole appointment was given to Croft. 
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Dr. John Blow held the separate posts of 
" Compbser " (instituted 1699), and " Master 
of the Children," in addition to that of or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey. His death 
occurring in 1708, Croft received the vacant 
offices, Mr. John Weldon in the same year 
doing duty as assistant organist. All these 
are honourable names— names that give glory 
to the Church and distinction to English 
musical history. The influence was good 
because the foundation was laid upon a 
righteous basis, and it has supported many 
•a worthy superstructure in later times. 

Queen Anne resided occasionally at 
Hampton Court Palace in which are Several 
apartments, 



*t 



Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Lagnerre,' 



bearing her name. 

The Chapel Royal, within the Palace, was 
restored by her Majesty, the floor being 
paved with black and white marble and 
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pewed with Norway oak. The carving of 
the altar piece and the rich organ case, the 
work of Grilling Gibbons, is intact at the 
present day. ' 

Some notes in the Record Office show that 
in 1636-7 a warrant was executed and given 
to Ed. Norgate for ^140 " to be employed 
in altering the organ in the Chapel of 
Hampton Court and for making a new 
" Chaire n {choir) organ there conformable to 
those already made in the Royal Chapels at 
Whitehall and Greenwich. " Another note 
from the same source dated April 30, 1711, 
gives a " Memorial of Treasurer of the 
Chamber to the Lords of the Treasury pray- 
ing an order for payment of £322. 10s. od. 
in part of ;£8oo for an organ in the Chapel." 
"May 15th, 17 13,* — a list of payments 
amongst which is, "To Mr. Christopher 
Shrider, organ maker to her Majesty, in 
full of his agreement for a new organ which 
he has put up at her Majesty's Chapel at 
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Hampton Court/' including fees by a like 
warrant, signed and dated 12th September, 

*7i2> £$$1- 1 os. od. 

Mr. William Hill was of the belief that 
the organ now standing was the work of 
Father Smith, and he had seen documents 
relating to its original erection and the cost 
of its removal from the organ works in 
Clerkenwell to the Palace. Further, he 
stated that the pipes resembled his make and 
mode of voicing. Be that as it may, the 
organ remained in the same state as when 
first put up, until 1839, when Messrs. Hill & 
Son made several alterations. The original 
specification was in addition to the " Great " 
organ which remains with much the same 
contents as when it was first erected, an 
" Eccho " organ containing, 

Open^ Diapason, 

Cornet, (Three ranks) 

Trumpet. 
There were no pedal pipes, as the pedal 
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keyboard was then non-existent in England. 
The sharps were white and the naturals 
black, which, until a few years ago, existed 
in their primitive condition. The foundation 
stops and flutes are of most beautiful quality, 
and the organ has been greatly enlarged in 
modern times by Messrs. Hill & Son. It 
may be interesting to read the contents of 
the organ in its altered state : — 



GREAT ORGAN. 
Compass, cc to f. 



i Bourdon 16 ft. 

2 Open Diapason 

3 Stopped Diapason 

4 Nason (quintaton) 

5 Principal 

6 Fifteenth 

7 Twelfth 

8 Sesquialtera 

9 Trumpet 



Swell Organ. 

Tenor c to f. 
zo Bourdon 
n Open Diapason 

12 StoppedDiapason 

13 Suabe Flute 

14 Principal 

15 Fifteenth 

16 Oboe 

17 Cornopean 

18 Double Vox Hu- 

mana 
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CHOIR QRGAN. 

CC tO E. 

19 Dulciana, 8ft— 
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/stopped Diapason, treble, 8ft. / */ 

I**, „ bass 



21 Gedach, 8ft. 

22 Flute, 4ft- 

23 Principal, 4ft 

24 Clarionet, 8ft. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

CCC tO E. 

25 Open Diapason, 16 ft. 

26 Grooved into 25, mA Omhiglufto form 

an 8ft. stop 

COUPLERS. 

27 Swell to Great 

28 Great to Pedal 

29 Choir to Pedal 

30 Swell to Choir. 

Tremulant to Swell; 2 composition Pedals. 
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The organ case in into si nndi is a very fine 
specimen of Gibbon% ^carving, the three I 

towers being richly ornamented with groups 
of cherubins. The instrument hangs over 
the south stalls opposite the windows that 
formerly, were filled with stained glass, but 
which was destroyed by the Roundheads, 
and has not been replaced. 

That the organ was not much used in the 
Chapels Royal may be conjectured from the f 

fact that the frontispiece of Weldon's 
"Musica Divina," published in 1710, re- 
presents the interior of the Chapel where 
performers upon' viols and hautboys are 
the only musicians. The article has, un- 
fortunately, reversed the original drawing 
and the performers are playing left-handed. 

Whilst these sheets were in the-press I was 
in communication with Mr. Ernest Law, B.A., 
the erudite compiler of the new and ex- 
haustive catalogue of the pictures in the 
galleries. Pending the issue of a second 
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volume, which will tell the history of the 
Palace, he has kindly referred to his notes 
which corroborate the above statement with 
regard to Schrider's organ. 

Mr. Law's notes also contain a warrant 
dated August 2nd, 1690, given by the then 
Lord Chamberlain to Bernard Smith, for a 
new organ in the ChapeL 'That this, how- 
ever, was replaced by the present instrument, 
erected in 171 1 by Schrider, appears only too 
plainly. 

Jeremiah Clark, who committed suicide, 
was succeeded as ojrgsu^t of St Paul's 
Cathedral, in 1707, by Richard &rind, who 
was not remarkable for any contributions to 
the church save two anthems and a service 
in D sol re ut. To him succeeded Maurice 
Greene who was an effective writer, when he 
was not ministering to a false taste which 
was then greatly prevalent Henry Aldrich, 
who besides writing "Artis Logicoe Rudi- 
tnenta," and having a great name as an in- 
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veterate smoker, was an amateur architect, 
musical composer, and antiquarian. He 
resided at Oxford as Dean of Christ Church. 
His service in G, and the catch " Hark ! the 
bonny Christ Church bells" about which so 
many talk and so few sing, and his perversion 
of Palestrina, are some specimens of his 
musical ability. Dr. Tudway filled the post 
of organist at King's College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Music in the same Uni- 
versity. 

He is chiefly known as the composer of 
an anthem " Thou, O God," much in the 
same sense as some composers' reputation 
have rested upon the composition of one 
chant ! A modern author* has summed up 
his musical ability thus : — " Dr. Tudway was 
called ' composer and organist extraordinary 
to Queen Anne.' The titles might have 
been reversed with propriety, for the two or 

• "English Church Composers:' W. A. Ba&RBTT, 
1882. 
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three songs and catches, which are in print 
with his name attached thereto, and the 
multitude of his effusions which are not, 
prove him to have been an extraordinary 
composer, but without the power of extend- 
ing a belief in his own genius beyond him- 
self^ The " effusions " referred to are a 
collection of seven volumes of anthems of 
the old English writers, compiled at the 
request of Lore} Harley. That h$ was not 
an accurate historian may be proved from the 
fact that in copying one anthem by Tallis he 
states it was written for the victory oyer the 
S^mish Armada in 15$$, three years;, after 
Tallis had died ! 

Those composers who wrote for the. Church 
contributed also a share of secular music. 
A serial publication was in existence entitled 
"The Monthly Mask ofVocal Musick contain- 
ing all the choicest songs by the best masters 
made for the playhouses, public consorts, 
and other occasions " to which Dr. Blow, 
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eighty two years, was established at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern in the Strand, for 
the study and practice of vocal and in- 
strumental music. Many distinguished per- 
sons were induced to support the under- 
taking, and Dr. Pepusch, who secured to 
himself a wife, the before-mentioned Mdlle. 
L'Epine, who brought him a fortune of 
;£i 0,000, became its popular conductor. 
About the same time an enthusiastic amateur, - 
Thomas Britton, a dealer in small coal, 
established a club for the weekly practice of 
music. It was resorted to by several noble- 
men and professional musicians and appears 
to have been attractive and popular. These 
concerts being held in a small room over the 
shop gave occasion to suspects to believe 
that Britton arranged these gatherings to 
cover seditious proceedings, but from the 
fact that he died from an alarm at hearing 
a ventriloquist, we may gather that he 
was too simple minded to give encourage- 
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ment to the supposition. Of him Prior 
wrote : — 

" Though doomed to small coal, yet to arts allied, 
Rich without wealth, and famous without pride, 
Music's best patron, judge of books and men ; 
Belov'd and honour'd by Apollo's train. 
In Greece or Rome sure never did appear, 
So bright a genius, in so dark a sphere ! 
More of the man had probably been sav'd, 
Had Kneller painted, and had Virtue grav'd." 

In reference to his place of business in 
Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, Ward, author 
of '* The London Spy," writes : — 

" Upon Thursdays repair 
To my palace, and there 
Hobble up stair by stair ; 
But I pray ye take care 
That you break not your shins by a stumble." 

Other '• Consorts," as they were then 
termed, took place at various suburban Spas. 
Stationers' Hall, York Buildings, and " Mr. 
Hickford's dancing room in St. James' 
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Street" were used for a like purpose. The 
announcement of one at Stationers' Hall on 
February 22nd, 17 13, reads : " Among other 
choice compositions, a celebrated song of 
Mr. Handel's by a Gentlewoman from 
Abroad, who hath never befoje exposed her 
Voice publickly in this kingdom. To which 
will be added an uncommon piece of Musick 
by Bassoons only. Country Dances when the 
Consort is over ; and such a Decorum kept 
that the most innocent may be present with- 
out the danger of an affront" 

Dancing was of so elaborate a nature as to 
demand a separate paragraph in this place. 
Addison describes a young gentleman prac- 
tising his steps with the following humour : 
" I looked in the key-hole, and there I saw 
a well-made man look with great attention 
on a book, and on a sudden jump into the 
air so high, that his head almost touched the 
ceiling. He came down safe on his right 
foot, and again flew up, alighting on his left ; 
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then looked again at his book, and holding 
out his right leg, put it into such a quivering 
motion, that I thought he would have shaked 
it off. fie then used the left after the same 
manner, when on a sudden, to my surprise, 
he stooped himself incredibly low, and turned 
gently on his toes. After this circular 
motion, he continued bent in that humble 
posture for some time, looking on his book. 
After this, he recovered himself with a 
sudden spring, and flew round the room in 
all the violence and disorder imaginable, 
until he made a full pause for want of 
breath." 

Siris's book of Dancing was a translation 
and improvement upon Feuillet's, and ap- 
peared first in 1706. It contains all the 
modish dances with diagrams of the figured 
Thus, a contretemps is delineated a* 
follows 2 — 
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Couples, bourses, fleurets, capers, pirou- 
ettes, and entrechats were severally re- 
presented in diagrams which must have 
sorely troubled the memory and application 
of the l# mashers w of the period. - 

The dance " Sir Roger de Coverley," has 
retained a place in the present limited list 
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Its history has caused much ink to be used 

on its behalf, some authors attributing it to 

John Eccles, c. 17^5, who has also been 

named in connexion with the " Macbeth " 
music. Eccles composed music for no fewer 

than forty six dramatic pieces, as well as 

many birth-day and some new year's odes. 

The popular male singers were Bernard 
Gates, Richard Elford, Leveridge, John 
Abell, and Signor Boschi. 

The first two were gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal. Of Elford, who had an alto, or as it 
was then termed a counter-tenor, voice, Dr. 
Croft in the preface to " Musica Sacra," jmb- 
lishedin 1724 says: "I must acknowledge 
the great advantages the several Anthems 
here published have received from the great 
skill and fine voices with which they have 
been performed. Mr. Elford's name upon 
this occasion must not be forgotten, who 
was a bright example of. this kind, excelling 
all (as far as is known) that ever went before 

D 9 
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him, and fit to be imitated by all that come 
after him, he being in a peculiar manner 
eminent for his giving such a due Energy 
and proper Emphasis to the Words of his 
Musick? and so on through a sentence of 
217 words — a long-winded style happily 
uncommon. Gates held a sinecure post, 
abolished in 1773, °f " Tuner of the Regals 
in the King's household." 

A Regal, be it mentioned here, was a small 
portable organ, with one row of pipes. There 
is a specimen at Paris, in the Musee of the 
Conservatoire, which has a compass of four 
octaves. 

A representation of one, with two pipes 
to each note, and manipulated by an angel, 
is in Melrose Abbey. The inventory of 
musical instruments in Henry VIII. *s pos- 
session included thirteen pairs of single 
regalls (the u pair " being the term for one 
instrument), and five pairs of double re- 
galls, iV, two jnpes to each note. 
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John Abell, a protegk of Charles II., ap- 
pears to have been spoiled by flattery, ac- 
cording to a paragraph in one of Congreve's 
letters. In a newspaper is the following 
advertisement :—r" The Queen's Coronation 
Song, composed and sang by Mr. Abell, is 
to be performed at Stationers' Hall, near 
Ludgate, to Morrow, being the First of 
May, 1702, at 8 of the Clock at Night pre- 
cisely, with other Songs in Several Lan- 
guages, and accompanied by the greatest 
Masters of Instrumental Mustek. Each 
Ticket 53." 

Signor Boschi need only be named, since 
he sang the bass part, a small one in those 
days, in "Rinaldo." >"A useful performer 
for several years in the Italian operas; for 
if any of the audience chanced unhappily to 
be lulled to sleep by these soothing enter- 
tainments, he never failed of rousing them 
up again, and by the extraordinary fury both 
of his voice and action, made it manifest 
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that, though only a tailor by profession, he 
was nine times more a man than any of his 
fellow warblers." 

Benign reader, my story is over. The 
relation of my self-imposed tale is unvar- 
nished ; it has given me much pleasure 
during the process, and In the words of 
an old " Master in Music," William Birde, 
" Whatsoever pains I have taken herein I 
shall- think to be well employed if the same 
be well accepted, and musicke thereby the 
better loved and more exercised." 

On reflection, it is with a feeling of regret 
that so much music is lost through alliance 
with verses feeble in construction and coarse 
in expression. This was naturally charac- 
teristic of the taste and manners of society; 
but, on the other hand, much that is excel- 
lent in sacred music came from the pens of 
the Cathedral and Royal organists. This 
last has survived, and still gives delight to 
'ears which have not become insensible to 
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vocal music in its purity, and are not too 

cordial to noisy organ accompaniments. 

The rapid growth of the Church organ 

has tended almost, if not altogether, to sup- 
press what is technically known as "verse" 

anthems, and the art of singing them has 

become a mere tradition. 

The Italian opera is now, as it was then, 
an exotic, and most persons will concede 
that it has neither imported purely Italian 
singers nor fostered Italian art. 

The household instruments were the spinet 
and harpsichord. They were mediums too 
inelastic to encourage much effort on the 
part of musicians, and we find their compo- 
sitions for keyed instruments devoid of most 
qualities save the cultivation of a nimble 
finger and a keen eye. In modern times, we 
have their perfection in the pianoforte, for 
which we have reasons to be grateful, al- 
though at times our ears may feel disposed 
to reverse the decision. 
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i ' The enlarged orchestra, together with todre 

experienced performers, and the growth of 

choral societies, have opened jip the grand 

works of masters collateral or antecedent to 
Queen Anne, so that after all the poet not 

unwisely wrote : — 



<« 



The good of olden time* let others tUte ; 
I think it lucky I wu bora to late." 
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^4 VERY ODD DREAM. 

Jh^N the Saturday afternoon following 
\Sj P^r last meeting, I, the President of 

KZ? the Sette of Odd Volumes for the 
current year, being, as I believe, of tolerably 
sound mind and body, having duly finished 
reading my Tinus % settled down to think, 
which I accordingly did for about three 
minutes, when, as is usual with me after 
severe, prolonged mental exercise, I fell 
asleep. My chair may have been none too 
easy, and the association of ideas may thus 
have suggested to my mind the Chair which 
you my Brother Odd Volumes, are about to 
to me the honour of presenting to me in com* 
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memoration of my presidency of the Sette. 
I thought to myself, What will the Chair be 
like ? The idea was too exciting : I suddenly 
woke up and looked around. If you will 
believe me (as I am sure you all will), there 
stood the Chair itself: I had been sitting in 
it. I at once sent each of you a most polite 
letter of thanks, which I hope you duly 
received, and so I went about my business. 

But everything was changed, and con- 
tinued to change. Streets, buildings, friends, 
and connexions altered from year to year. 
I got older, as people will do as they live on. 
My hair and beard became perfectly white, 
and I found by the dates around me that I 
was about seventy years old. Now, all this 
was very natural' and proper ; but just then 
a most singular and unnatural feeling came 
over me. I can compare it to nothing so 
well as to a train slackening speed, slowly 
stopping, standing still, going back. One 
morning I was startled by discovering a 
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brown hair in my beard I pulled it out, but 
shortly another appeared — then several — then 
a complete brown lock. In short, I was 
becoming younger every week, less garrulous, 
and more mischievously active and un- 
principled. I arrived at middle age, and 
caught myself ogling pretty young women. 
I even tried to take a second wife, but some- 
how the lady in possession here interposed 
and said she should forbid the banns even if 
it were with her own deceased sister. I did 
not quite understand this, but from the force 
of habit I acquiesced. 

I kept getting still younger, however, and 
now met nobody I knew ; but I made fresh 
acquaintances, and, after a time, I tried to take 
a first wife ; but here, too, I was foiled. The 
lady in possession did not, indeed, interfere , 
this time, but the father of the charming girl 
to whom I was paying my addresses said I 
was much too young to marry yet, as a friend, 
&c. &c. — and, perhaps, in a few years' time, 
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if we young people continued m- the same 
mind, we might, &c. &c<» and so forth. You 
old fool, thought I, in a few years I shall be 
a boy again, a child, an infant in a cradle. 
Then it dawned on me, that in my singular 
state of rejuvenescence I ought not to marry 
again at all. I was very much distressed at 
this thought, let my hair grow long and 
weedy, abstained moderately from food, 
walked alone, and sighed, and at last resolved 
to end this miserable life ere I should reach 
my second childhood, for I felt youthfulness 
now decidedly creeping over me. Accord- 
ingly I went to the river-side determined to 
throw myself in, but unfortunately there stood 
a cross-looking young man. I watched him, 
and he looked steadily at me. 1 felt that my 
guilty aspect betrayed my purpose. He 
started and seized me, and I also simul- 
taneously grasped him. We struggled to- 
gether for a moment, and then instinctively 
turned away from the river, and I was just 
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going to make an abject confession of my 
suicidal intentions, when-he said, " Well, you 
have saved my life, and, on the whole, thanks. 
Yes, I was wrong: one should not rashly 
drown oneself, even when seriously annoyed, 
so, again, many thanks ! " 

The sudden shock had, however, had a 
great effect on me, and rapidly juvenised me. 

I felt that it had, indeed, taken several 
years from my age. My hair was more silky 
and, I fancied, beginning to get curly, and my 
moustache was slighter and downier than 
before my disappointment . In fact, I was 
renewing my youth faster than ever. 

As my new friend and I walked along I 
noticed that he looked askance at me, and, 
on my own part, I was conscious that my 
conversation often seemed very incongruous 
with my youthful appearance and step. At 
last I said, " I fear you cannot quite make 
me out" « Well," he replied, "candidly, I 
do not understand you. There is something 
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mysterious and incomprehensible about you. 
Either you are labouring under some strong, 
though harmless, delusions, or you are very 
cleverly playing a part. However, you have 
saved my Hfe, and I should like to make you 
some return for this, which, it happens, I can 
do at once. There is a curious society called 
the Odd Volumes " 

" Oh ! " I broke in, " I was present at the 
founding of that society, and— — " 

" Stop, stop, my young friend ! " he inter- 
rupted ; " it is very likely you were, as you 
seem to be getting on for one-and-twenty, 
and this is its seventy-fifth anniversary. But 
you mean no harm, I see, and we will go to 
the dinner of the society, or Sette as they 
call themselves, and there you will see some 
of the most remarkable men of our time, 
who, as members, have come over from the 
Continent, and even from America, to be 
present" 

I seemed to remember something of this 
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Sette ; but just then we turned into a hand- 
some street, called Victoria-avenue, and on 
a tablet let into one of the houses I read, 
This was the ancient thoroughfare, 
Great Queen-street. My friend suddenly 
entered a splendid building, over the door 
of which was emblazoned, * 

$e fcoatel of $e <©W 'Falunu*, fbrnurlp 

if)t tfttmuuton*' Catan, 
and immediately we found ourselves seated 
at dinner at a long table, surrounded by a 
large number of gentlemen of most distin- 
guished demeanour. 

I need not describe the dinner : it was 
strangely like the one we have just had. I 
had little time to think of it, for my friend 
began at once to tell me who the different 
, celebrities were ; and, as nearly as I can re- 
collect it, I will repeat his description. 

"The President," he began, "is named 
Bernard Quaritch n 

" No, no/' said I, " that is not Bernard 
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Quaritch. I knew him welL Excuse me, 
but, I assure you> I can never forget B. Q., 
a very worthy, indeed learned, man, but a 
trifle dressy •>-*• a regular masher, in fact 
Dear, dear 1 I remember his splendid ruby 
velvet waistcoat, <and his beautiful light-blue 
necktie, and his hat. Oh ! you should have 
seen his fighting hat ! " 

" Hush, hush, young man ! you must be 
quiet, you know, and listen, or we shall be 
turned out That gentleman is grandson 
of the bygone hero you have read about 
somewhere — the Bernard Quaritch of his- 
tory. His son, the celebrated General Sir 
Alfred B. Quaritch, was the father of the 
two gentlemen you now see : — the one is 
Herr von Quaritch, Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire; the other one, in the chair, 
is Admiral Sir Bernard Quaritch, a regular 
old sea-dog, but a great scholar withal. He 
has eighteen letters after his name, and in 
his blunt, sailor-like way, he says, ( Splinter 
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my pxmour-plates if, J care a d.a.m.' (this is 
his <w failing) ! for any of these initials but 
two I Give me the O.V., and any one may 
take the rest .The.O.V. means something. 
It is not every lubber who can put O.V. 
after his name., .My grandfather was an 
O.V. in his day, d.a.m. me T (This is his 
other foiling.) 

" Then, the other brother, Chancellor von 
Quaritch, is really supreme at Berlin: the 
Emperor quite looks up to him. He married 
into the Bismarck family, and is almost wor- 
shipped in Germany. 

" That one on the right is good Dr. 
Clutow, Bishop of London,) on his way to 
Canterbury. Very nice, amiable man, his 
Lordship, and so learned that they said 
it was a complete, sin to make him a 
Bishop. 

" This is his Excellency Sir Cornelius 
Walford, Ambassador to the United States 
of Anieric*. .A good old county family 
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name. The United States men are terrible 
sticklers for pedigree, you know, and there 
they have it 

"There sits Sir Brown Roberts Brown, 
the Keeper of the Regalia and Master of 
the Imperial Mint Very trustworthy and 
highly-important man." 

"But," said I, "there were some former 
Odd Volumes who dropped out of the ranks 
when the march of intellect threatened to 
be taken in double-quick time, what became 
of them?" 

" Oh," he replied, with a heavy sigh, " they 
fell into obscurity, and were lost sight o£ 
One became an Alderman, and malicious 
people say even Lord Mayor, poor fellow ! 
Another went quite down into the country, 
became a village squire, I think they call it, 
and they do say, at last even a lord of a 
manor; but this wants confirmation. An- 
other — but, of course, these poor people's 
friends do not like such sad things to be 
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talked about : we will draw a veil over their 
painful histories. 

" That gentleman taking wine is General 
Tyler Venables, the herd of Khiva and 
Mem It was be who knocked Russia into 
a cqetadrhat m the great war 1930-40. She 
is a mere third-rate Power now, and poor at 
that They say Venables would have had a 
Dukedom and fifty thousand a year, but 
»ome Friends objected to anyone making 
a profit out of war except members of their 
own Society. But he is young : he is still 
young. ' 

" The two sitting side by side are cousins. 

This one is the Honourable Franklin Wyman 

Garfield, e*Presidcnt of die United States 

of America, and the further one is Sir Caxton 

Wyman, the great printer and publisher. He 

prints the Hourly Netvs % fifteen editions a 

day; six daily Papers; the Morning and 

Evening Illustrated Broadsheet ; and the 

great Coloured Daily Illustrated Pictorial 

c 
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Chronicle. Sir Caxton is really a wonderful 
man. 

" Sir Raphael Renton, too, the President 
of the Royal Academy, is a world-wide 
celebrity, with remarkable hereditary artistic 
faculty, derived from his grandfather, the 
Renton, you know. , His pictures command 
fabulous prices, and he has commissions for 
thirty years' work. His masterpiece, a mar- 
vellous work of genius and art, which at 
once established his high reputation, was 
'Odd Volumes: the Sette in Session. 9 It 
combines the grandeur of Michael- Angelo 
with the grace of Da Vinci and the colour 
of Titian, without the confusion, weakness, 
and garishness which occasionally detract 
from the perfect excellence of those masters. 
But its greatest peculiarity and rare merit is, 
that some of the portraits bear a distant 
general resemblance to their originals. This 
is indeed very unusual in such works— ia 
feet, almost unprecedented. 
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" Signor Zerbini, there, is the Conductor 
of the Grand National Opera House. His 
' Ophelia' is admittedly the greatest Opera 
of this century or any other. 

" Dr. Stainer Horner, again, yonder, the 
Organist of St. Paul's, has written the two 
finest Oratorios known ; and, indeed, these 
works, ' David ' and ' Patmos,* seem likely 
to remain unrivalled. 

" But, look there, that is the great doctor, 
Sir Gull Jenner Murrell, Bart They confer 
this title on medical men only once in fifty 
years in this country, bear in mind His 
list of patients is quite full, and he has a 
number of royal personages waiting to be 
put on it as vacancies occur. His fees 
for consultation are, of course, very high. 
He has three scales of charges : — Viva vo# t 
a hundred guineas ; by letter, fifty guineas ; 
by telephone, only twenty words, twenty- 
five guineas ; and ten guineas for repeating 
*n opinion. A curious case has just occurred. 

C2 
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A gentleman consulted tun by telephone. 
The Doctor r^pfed, 'Patient will behead 
in fivq mmite& > Tl» ~ pa tieot ww wry 
much annoyed, and asked hirn to *epeaA;the 
message ', but before the duplicate Arrived 
l*e was .dead* JHjs ^jipfb^pl^iictyi^i^ 
the ten guinea^ and &#>ti tha. Doctor taoW 
the man would be dea4 be skwM not Jutve 
repeated The Doctor contends tha* the 
patient should bays been satisfied vj&the 
first message, aij£ nc* hare tam*fo:rtJBhife 
huny r biU waited u^til tita ^Wo mmitfts 

. " ?ut there t singular t» ^ iUK^dfe* vwy 
.judge who tried the case,, Le^d Chief Jtwtice 
Dayies, the greatest judge and aWejfeinteiv 
oationajljurisprudist $ince-qld Gockteoro? wbo 
4ouri^hpd nearly a, century ago, in? f bedtime 
of Yicl^ria, Youi^nQoit^Davies^lBitaBabk 
decision in, this very case^viv: Thfrtafc tbe 
Dogtor had no Iftfcr standi, tp recover a fee 
¥L fcjfefmtkJta ibontd f ocfeivet tmtp the 
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amount *% an himormriim, and without pre* 
jsdtce; and that the coats on both sides 
should be settled on the highest scale, and 
be treated as costs in the case and come 
out. of the defendants' tstate-^toas regarded 
with extreme and unaniinous satisfaction by 
all the members of the legal profession 
engaged in the case, who consider it very 
Hound law. Lord Chief Justice Davies is 
indeed an ornament to his profession." 

At this stage of the proceedings, Herr 
von Quaritch rose and said : " If your Odd- 
ship wiR allow me, L will relate to you how 
I acquired this little treasure, which I will 
hand round for your careful inspection. 
You will all recognise 'Ye Boke of Ye Odd 
Volumes/ now become so excessively tare 
even amongst ourselves. This copy was 
offered for sale at an auction in an obscure 
English Village. > Wkh concealed delight 
I went, incognito, to the out-ofthe-way 
sale ; but, alas, there was my cousin Wrangel 
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von Bismarck. Knowing his determined 
character, I nerved myself for afierce struggle. 
He proposed a knock-out. No, Wrangel, I 
said, even the strongest family ties must 
sometimes give way: on this occasion t 
fight I felt myself animated by the spirit 
of my heroic old grandfather, of Piccadilly 
renown — that is to say, animated, I take it, 
by the spirit of the Old One himself. I 
determined to give and to take no quarter. 
Du himmelf Ach % mein Gottf! (Order 1 
order!! Chair! chair 1!) Here Dr. Clulow 
rose and mildly said, " Herr von Quaritch 
will please kindly swear in English, so that 
all the Brethren may understand him." 

"We were," continued Herr von Quaritch, 
" like a couple of starved lions, mad with 
hunger, fighting over a plump and tender 
kid. Worse — like two old booksellers or 
printsellers fighting over a beautiful, worm- 
eaten MS., one half nearly destroyed by fire, 
the remainder much damaged by water, the 
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whole absolutely illegible, in a choice Grolier 
binding, entirely decayed away; or a deeply- 
stained, quite ^indistinguishable, supposed to 
be first-state, Rembrandt etching. So the 
battle raged. I had resolved to give even 
^50. The biddings went up to ^245 
against me. With a supreme effort I bid 
^£250, and carried off ' Ye Boke of Ye Odd 
Volumes.' n Here he again got very excited, 
and said, "See, Bernard, it has our grand- 
father's portrait, as usual, and his autograph. 
It was given by him, no doubt, to some re- 
creant bookseller, who parted with it for 
filthy lucre. Brethren, your hearty applause 
satisfies me I did quite right in paying even 
such a price." 

Then he praised and flattered them all 
round in the most fulsome manner, and at 
last said, " When our historiographer " 

This was too much for me. I jumped up 
and said : " Excuse me, gentlemen, but there 
are limits to everything — a joke is a joke, but 
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even a good joke may be pushed a little too 
far. /am the historiographer of this Sette, 
and the only one I ever heard of If any 
other gentleman here claims to be the his- 
toriographer, I most teH him kindly and 
respectfully that he is a contemptible hum- 
bug—a base impostor. I hope he will take 
this hint, so that I may not have to speak 
out plainly. And as to you, my good friends, 
from what I have seen of you, I think yon 
are all very well, but you are not everybody, 
you know. You, Admiral Quaritch, and 
Lord Justice Davies, and Dr. Clulow, and 
all the rest of you, are very unsubstantial 
people, after all What you say is mighty 
fine, doubtless ; but you live in a degenerate 
age, you see. Good and great as you may 
think yourselves, you are nothing to the on* 
ginal Sette whose name you bear— nothing! 
Ah ! in the good old times — ha I ha ! — there 
were something like Odd Volumes ! I can 
remember Bernard Quaritch and Charles 
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Wymaa. Dear, dear ! when they did get at 
it, tooth and nail. But, law bless me ! there, 
now! What's the use? Yes, I can recol- 
lect Clulow, and Watford, and Murrell, and 
— bless me ! my memory for names is quite 
gone ! Ves, there was Hornier, and Ren- 
ton — and, law, how they did sing,' to be 
sure 1 ■ " " 

Here His Oddship looked very kindly, but 
deuced firmly, at me, for all the world like 
his grandfather, and said, " Shatter my turret, 
young man, I fear you are not well ! Try a 
bottle of soda-water. (I beg your pardon, I 
find you have taken very little wine.) But 
still, you want rest. My good young friend, 
you shall tell us all about your fine old 
bygone worthies another time, but now you 
must sit down and doze ; forty winks will do 
you good." 

I sank back into my chair, and should 
have slept, but some one snored so loudly 
that I gave a start; two soft little hands 
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pressed my cheeks, two soft little lips my 
forehead; a sweet little voice said, "Dear 
papa, a chair is not the place to sleep in ; 
lie on the couch and finish your nap com. 
fortably." 

But I had certainly had A very Odd 
Dream. 

W. M. T. 
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" / adjure thee, most honoured Brother % and your fellow 
students, by the starry Vault of Heaven, by the 
Circle of the Zodiac, the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Five Wandering Stars (by which Universal Life is 
governed), by Providence itself, and Holy Necessity, 
that you will keep these Things secret, nor divulge 
them except to those who are worthy, and are able to 
make a just compensation to me, Staltns." 

( Form of Oath by which Vettius Valens, the Astronomer, 
bound his disciples to secrecy.) 
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NEMO MORTALIUM OMNIBUS HORI8 8APIT.— />&*?. 

NEMO— there's nobody living I fear, 
MORTALIUM— of mortals who yet have seen light, 
8APIT— who lives like a hermit, austere 
OMNIBU8 HORI8— all day and all night. 

E. H. A. 
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41 II y a autant de divtrnti et de dissemblance entre les 
formes des mains qu*ily en a entre Us Physionomies. Cette 
veriti est fondte surT experience, et n'a pas besoin de prtuve. 
. . . La main est, aussi Hen que Us autre* membres du 
corps, un objet de la Physionomu, un objet <T autant plus 
signtfUatif et <T autant plus frappant, que la main nepeut 
Pas disshnuUr, et que sa mobititila trahit a chaque instant. 
Je du qu'elU ne pent pas dissimuUr, car V hypocrite U plus 
raffimi, Ufourbe Uplus exerci, ne saurait alUrerni la forme \ 
ni Us contours, ni Us proport io ns, ni Us muscles de sa main, 
ou seuUment <Pune section de sa main ; il ne saurait la sous- 
traire auxyeux de Vobservateurqu'en la cachant tout-a-fait." 

" VArt de CounaUre les Homme* par la Physionomu. Par 
Gaspard Lavater." NouvelU Edition par M. Moreau. 
{Paris) z8o6. 5 vols. \to. {VoL 3, /. z.) 
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PRJEFA TIO. 



lEttfoatrtttul lferan*9QQtafratriim* aalutem Writ. 

f$au& equifcem puto me melius Uiflnum probare posse 
qui aft sooalitatem bestram ascitus m tabulis oestris 
tgpop^apfjicis locum fjabeam, quam si stpttm quootram 
ISifrliop^apfjrfcum ingemi meritorumque, quasi tesseram 
Jospitalem, ooirfs ofterauw Btaque omnibus &ociis et 
©rofessoribus Occulta? fjujus 3rinttiB fjoc ©pusculum, 
o^ntulumcunquc sit, ttmtm ex (EtoricuTis quo* m tabu* 
lis bibliopapljiris nostris tvin prrmaneat, qtmm nos 
omnes per tenebricosum tllufc iter aft metam untie nulii 
biatores unquam rettierunt aggressi tuerimus, too, ttito, 
oe&iro* €hram bero fjroc ©pusculum scribcrem, fptc 
tnifyi proposui: Prtmtuti, pro beneftcio et fjonote accepto, 
quo)! me in tabulis bestris conscripststi grates ttebui ; 
mox, Heinle; bobis coram ftatres met, ttpauds fa colle* 
gium nostrum Cfjjjromanticum co*optatis, aliquot 
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prtnopta ants icuQicottuuuinc out ex mauuuui tram 
Uftrinantoi, qua mnltts caturfs li&ro late tjftmlgata pufc* 
luare f^atttf possible miffi otsum est* exponere optafcu 

&uum> cttitore quotoam arris nostra Cffiromantte 
afrjntoante, rfjartulam emistssem, qttam sociis nostris, 
tanta mca frotaptate toonabi,* arris expositionem pro 
taeultatflras illorttm qui fnmc Ufirttm prettf utinoris 
cmerent, altquo mofco coatctate necessc fait* Stttamen, 
mcfrerde, iHe pcrmnltos secretes fimtes fjatrrire titbit qui 
franc artcm penitos nosse fcecrefcii; 590 too, ttt tEttH 
mettm opus peiuctam, omnttrcts ttt 90c genere scrtptts 
(pro fairfti parte) turns, fnmc lifreHum nunc expefc&L 

fKe turn ttt QIos ofrlettarrm qui franc artem tmpmte 
rractarent scrtpstsse, sen compeuoutm qttoooam rartonttnt 
in fjac arte ittffciliortrm prolmxissc omtus fettle, nt 
falter, rnrefligent 98refci fcemqtte tllas artis facie* 
consi&erafri, iHas anfanatofrersiones in amicorttm tnamts 
facta* con&flJt, qttas in Itfttfs bttlgaritms qtti prima 
eletnenta inrjtts rei tractant, bx omnibus Unguis scrip* 
ris, nemo infcenict, mmc tamen primttm GoDegio 
Cpromantico ipse exposui* &uo penittts ab its in* 

* " Chiromantia ; sive ars ex manuum visu dlvinandi Liber, 
in quo brevis et stricta expositio principiorum et usushujus 
artns invenitur, per quam pneterita simul ac futura cognoscen- 
tur, Henrico Frith et Edouardo Heron-Allen auctoribus. Lon. 
dini : a Georgio Rootledge et filiis m.d.ccc.lxxxuj. 
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tdOKgetev qui ftaufc quaquam opus nostrum elements* 
tittm noberint, opetam &etot ttt sttmmstim esston pw&* 
betem leges qua* ipse ifaf eonstitutssem* jlolui meum 
opus tula otsgesmmste onetare, namque etst putune 
litoitfbus int fyae te ptottesse possunt, fjtc plane ab xt 
mt&i bfreuiut ; fretum tamen entsus stun ttt pto peeitts 
unam tantum tabulam aft fronton spponetem* tn qusm 
eas gtatnmicas fcefotmatianes tongessi qua aft 03ms 
meum explitanttum suificete posstnt* j&imul et cabj 
ne tineas meas obstruerem, ifs orationts hrattltbusoTttas 
mentis quibus beteeatores ttti solent quo melius fjattc 
simplidssimam sctenttam* ptotsus natutalem et sine 
nQofuto, quibtuftsm quasi mgstids nubibus obumbtent* 
Jfgttue placuit ea signs tt sbsutlrs prsecepta exclu* 
toe, quae tanquam leges tyxjun sciential majores nobis 
ttaWtount ®t quo fun&ttus eas beritates insptcetem 
qu* apuB eos inbentri possent qui oltm JHecromantinm, 
Iftagorom, IJeniffcotum, IPrasttgtatorum, Jgaruspi* 
cum nomina usutparent, complut es libtcs a profcs* 
sor&us ffujus scienti* sctiptos quam ipsi bel patum 
nobeeint, collegi fciligenterque peelegf* ©uum entrn 
compluws imtno plerique ex its aH quos froc^puseulum 
mtssurus sim Bibliopfjili sint bel libros eoUtgant, Cfeto^ 
nologicum In&icem omnium toe Jar re librorum quos 
in manibus fjabui fpc apposuu 3fo enim frci ut it 
qui fjsne btitxtwi scienttsm melius cognoscete tuptxtttt 
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sctttnt ttfai rt qtw xnaba fjos Ifttov tttbntirtnt, tntfctiit* 
que fbrtasse Iontplrtertnk 

|hmc tammt, tj*c profsttK, tauam pasta ut fjoc 
vtpptisctutun, cttjtts tnatettattt tatuutnntoiio stngi wc* 
twit Itotttstcut totttfltoi qtta turns shit, ntflji tgttos* 
catfe. 5tmtdboirf«etkmB^metkmfjoc^ra»cuImit 
commnxfio, qttoto tton imittle frtoetttr an explkanOstn 
j$ctntttatn 3lliu5 qttt super omnia gloriatat tssat 

Cljtromantt* Vt&Uv. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

''This art of Chiromancy hath been so strangely 
infected with Superstition, Deceit, Cheating, 
and (if I durst say so) with Magic also, that the 
Canonists, and of late years Pope Sixtus Quintus, 
have been constrained utterly to condemn it. 
So that now no man professeth publicly this 
cheating Art, but Theeves, Rogues, and beggarly 
rascals which are now everywhere knowne by the 
name of Bohemians, Egyptians, and Caramaras." 
— Ferrand, "Mag-astro-mancers posed and 
puzzled." t 

"Opinionum commenta delet dies, naturae judicia 
confirmat. " — Cicero. 

(HIROMANCY, or the Science 
of Palmistry, was, at the time 
at which Ferrand wrote, all 
that he describes it, the un- 
scrupulous charlatanism of the quacks who 
professed it, and the ignorant credulity and 
ready gullibility of the dupes who consulted 
this kind of oracle rendering it an easy occu- 
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pation for the chevaliers <T Industrie of a past 
day, and laid it open to the well-deserved 
censure and opposition with which, as 
Ferrand tells us, it was met But at the same 
time it continued to be in secret a flourish- 
ing trade, and indeed from long before the 
day when Juvenal wrote of the practice 1 
among the somewhat indelicate invectives 
of the sixth Satire, till long after these days 
of nineteenth century common sense, have 
been, and will be found superstitious dupes 
ready to make themselves the easy prey of 
the ignorant rascalities of practitioners of 
the so-called Arts of Divination, and to 
place faith in the innumerable sciences 
named after the Greek fiavrtia (power of divi- 
nation),and dubbed Axinomancy, Belomancy, 
Bibliomancy, Botanomancy, Capnomancy, 



"•^F"^ ^W^T^-^"^-^^^*^^"^**""*' 



1 Si mediocris erit, spatium lustrabit utrumque 
Metarum, et sortes ducet; frontemque manumque 
Prebebit vati crebrum poppysma roganti. 

Juvenal, Sat, vi. 581. 
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Chiromancy, Coscinomancy, Crystallomancy, 
Dactylomancy, Geomancy, Grammatomancy, 
Graphomancy, Hydromancy, Lithomancy, 
Oneiromancy, Ophiomancy, Pyromancy, 
Rhabdomancy, and so on ad infinitum. At 
the same time there have been in all ages 
students of these subjects among the highest 
savants who have ever lived. Many of the 
old authorities on Chiromancy (which science 
of all the others is the oldest and has best 
stood the test of time), whose works are even 
now read with the greatest respect for their 
depth of thought and research by the modern 
Chiromant, have turned their attention to the 
claims of these so-called Arts of Divination, 
and have given to the world the results of 
their considerations on the subjects they have 
analysed : thus Codes and Tricasso both 
wrote works on Geomancy, or the practice 
of divination by casting pebbles in the air 
and deducing prophecies from the way they 
fall, a science which but for those works and 

B 
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a few others would probably never have 
been heard o£ x 

But the time came when the arts of divi- 
nation, and the sciences of reading the 
character of man from the indications of his 
body, became the subjects of assiduous and 
scientific study, and of carefully-directed 
research. Johann Casper Lavater published 
to the world the results of his investigations 
in Physiognomy, 8 showing how the character, 



'Tricasso da Cesari, "Geomantia di Pietro 
d'Abano nuovamente tradottata per il Tricasso 
Mantuano" (Curtio Troiano di navo). 1542; and 
Cocles, B., <( La Geomantia nuovissimamente 
tradotta." Vinegia, 1550. 

2 J. C. Lavater, " Physiognomische Fragment e 
zur Beforderung der Menscnenkenntniss and Mensch- 
enliebe." Leipzig, ifjy% t 4 vols. 4to. Translated 
into French : " Essais sur la physionomie, destines 
a faire connoftre lTiomme et a le faire aimer (traduit 
en Francais par Madame de la Fite et MM. Caillard, 
et Henri Renmer)." La Haye, 1781-7 and 1803, 
4 vols. 4to. And into English : " Essays on Physio- 
gnomy designed to promote the knowledge and the 
love of mankind (translated from the French by 
H. Hunter, D.D.)." London, 1789-98, 3 vols. 8vo. 
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propensities, and inclinations of man are 
written in the features of his face, and F. J. 
Gall, and his pupil, Dr. Spurzheim, following 
in his footsteps, devoted their labours to the 
study of Phrenology or Craniology, with the 
result of presenting to the succeeding genera- 
tions of savants their well-known treatises on 
the subject they had studied to such good 
effect 1 These two sciences of Physiognomy 
and Phrenology having been established thus 
on a firm basis, it was only natural that the 
claims of the Hand should receive as much 
attention as those of the Head and Face, — in 

1 F. J. Gall, "Anatomie et Physiologie du 
systeme nerveux en general et du cerveau en particulier, 
avec des observations sur la possibility de reconnaltre 

Flusieurs dispositions intellectuelles et morales de 
homme et des animanx par la configuration de leurs 
t&es" (Paris, 1 809-1 1-1&-19, 4 vols. 4to., plates in 
foL ) ; and " Sur les fonctions du cerveau et sur celle de 
chacune de ses parties, avec des observations sur la 
possibility de reconnaltre les instincts, les penchans, 
«c. . . . des hommes et des animaux par la con- 
figuration de leur cerveau et de leur t£te." Paris, 
1822-5, $ vols* 8vo. 

B 2 
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a word, that Chiromancy should be lifted 
out of the slough of fanatical mysticism into 
which it had fallen, should be drawn out 
from the clouds of superstition and charla- 
tanry which hid the nugget of pure gold 
amid the iwqflgw*fl of baser metal, and 
should take its chance to rank as a science, 
worthy the consideration of high intellects 
and the unbiassed judgment of men capable 
of expressing a sterling opinion. It would be 
presumptuous in me, and tiring to my readers, 
were I to attempt to shed the light of the 
lamp of research on the early history of these 
sciences. From the quotation I have given 
(note i, p. 1 6), it has been seen thatbothPhre- 
nology or Physiognomy and Chiromancy were 
practised at the time at which Juvenal wrote. 
It is said that Aristotle, travelling in Egypt, 
found an Arabic treatise on this Science of 
the Hand graven in letters of gold on an 
altar dedicated to Hermes, and that he sent 
it to Alexandria, as being a study worthy the 
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attention of high savants, where it was in 
fact translated into Latin by one Hispanus. 
At all events, I have before me a little black 
letter Opasculum of 22 leaves without pagi- 
nation, entitled " Cfjpramantta Srfetoteit* 
am &gma " (Ulme, 1490) ; and , any 
one who has read the works of Aristotle 
will remember how constantly the science 
of Chiromancy is; alluded to in his treatises 
on every subject, especially in has treatise 
KEPI ZQON MOPK2N, B«0A. A', Raj . t', which 
I would willingly transcribe here in its 
entirety had I time and space. 1 In his 
"History of Animals/ 1 he gives a most 
interesting description of the various parts 
of the hand, and calls attention to the fact 
that those people who have two lines crossing 



1 The best edition of Aristotle's works to consult 
for our purposes is, I think, •• Aristotelis Opera 
Omnia, Grace et Latine." Paris, 1848. Firmin 
Didot, 5 vols, royal 8vo. $ and, for English readers, 
" The Works of Aristotle, translated from the Greek 
by Thos. Taylor." London, 181 2. 9 vols. 4to. 
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the entire hand are long lived, whereas those 
whose hands are not entirely crossed by these 
two lines are short lived; 1 and later, among 
his DPOBAHMATA, he puts a problem on 
this very point 8 Ever since the introduction 
of the art of printing, works have been 
continually produced treating more or less 
mystically of this science ; and it seems to 
me to be the most natural form of divination 
which has yet been attempted, when we 
consider how important a part our hands, 



1 nEPI TA ZQA 'I2T0PI0N, Bipk. A', Kif. u. 
Xctpog 8k Bivao, 8oktv\oi nhtrt* 8oktv\ov 8k to pkv 
KafurTucdv Kdvovkocro 8* &Kapirrov j&kayZ, oV&xrvXof 
tf 6 ukv piyag /u>vok6v8vXoc oi tf* £KKoi 8ik6v8v\qi. 
"H 8k K&fiil/ig Kal rif &pa%lovt Kal rw iaicrvkip Iprbg 
-jrdffiv Kftfiwrtrat 8k Ppa%U*p Kara rb AXicpavoy. 
Xtipbc 8k rb fUv ivrbg Bivap oaptS>8tQ Kal 8typpkvov 
apOpoig, roig ukv uaKpoplotc M 4 8wl ©V SXov, toiq 
ok fipa%vpioi£ 8wrl Kal oi oV SXov. ApBpa 8k x tl P°C 
xai poa%iovog raping. To 8k f £w rrjg % t H >0 t vtvpi- 
$t£ xai avwvvfiov, 

'IIPOBAHMATQN, AA'. «'. Aia rt Uoiriiv 8ia 
X"P°£ roptiv i%owrt 8i' &Xqg uaKpof&ubraroi ; *H 8i6rt 
rd dvapBpa /3paxfy3ia tal aoBtvi). 
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whose forms are transmitted to us with their 
qualities by our parents, 1 play in the history 
of our lives. I have said much in a foi^ner 
work on this subject which it would be 
unnecessary to repeat here; but it ipust 
occur to every one how expressive are the 
slightest movements of our hands : the hand 
serves as tongue to the dumb and as eye to 
the blind ; what we cannot say in words we 
express with our hands : and it was on this 
branch of the study of the hand that Bulwer 
published his well-known work, "Chiro- 
logia." 8 With the hand the Romans in 
the arena condemned the defeated gladiator 
to death or recommended him to mercy 

1 UpocrjKU tk paKkov M icctvwv* wp6rtpa ydp 
ixtlva xal airfttirai rd Avopotoptprj ig lalvwv tai 
uoTtp irpScuicov Kal %tipaQ yiyvovrai loue6rtg t otirw 
teal v&pKoc xal twx a & — Aristotle, nEPI ZQQN 
TENESEOS, Bi/ft. A', Ki<p. iif. 

* T. Bulwer, "Chirologia or the Natarall Language 
of the Hand, composed of the Speaking Motions and 
Discoursing Gestures thereof," &c. London, 1644. 
i2mo. 
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in our courts of lair the prisoner at the bar 
used always to raise his hand when pleading* 
as the priest does now in invoking a blessing. 
Among the Persians and other Oriental 
nations it is th^ custom to hade the hapds 
in the robe when in the presence of a 
superior, thus symbolising an abrogation of 
the will, and in the same way the bride, in 
surrendering herself to her husband, gives 
him her hand in the nqiarriage-ceremony. In 
the presence of the Creator we clasp our 
hands, raising them to heaven, 1 so as to 
render them useless when engaged in 
prayer. In a word x then, the hand k 
invariably the symbol of all force; we kiss 
the hands of princes in token of our sub- 
mission, we kiss the hands of fair women 
in acknowledgment of our allegiance to 
them, we talk of the Hand of God, the 

Aristotle, HEPI KOXSMOY, K**>. z\ KcA yd? 
xqvtiq oi &v9p(t>iroi ivardvapep t&$ X c V a C *lf fw 
oipaviv ti>x&S irowvpevoi. 
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Finger of Fate, the Hands of Fortune, and 
so on. The hand is a favourite armorial 
bearing, aad serves a number of symbolical 
and superstitious, ends. The practice of 
hanging a little metal or coral hand round 
the neck to avert the evil eye is well known ; 
the Turks consider the hand to represent 
the Deity, and the fourteen joints are to 
them, as it were* the component parts of a 
rosary, the live fingers each representing 
a pious precept, viz. : Belief that there is hut 
one Allah, aad that Mahomet is his prophet 
— Prayer — Almsgiving — Observation of the 
Radaman — The Voyage to Mecca; The 
ancient Greeks considered it to be the most 
terrible punishment that they could inflict 
on their enemies to cut off the right hand, 
and Xenophon and other authors tell us that, 
after the battle of JEgos Potami, Lysander 
condemned all the Athenian prisoners to 
death for having decreed that all the 
prisoners they took, should they win, should 
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have their right hands cut off, Adimantos 
only being spared because he had opposed 
this horrible decree in the Assembly. 1 And 
we have the same author's authority that 
then, as now, the holding up of the right 
hand was a sign of peace, for he says in 
KYPOY BA2IAEY2, Bt/3\. B', Kef /J' (17), 

'Elf TOVTOV TTtflTEl t6v tTtpOV aW&y WpOQ 

ahrovcy ir/ooorajac Xiyttv' el <f>C\ot eltriy, 
«&C ra\urra rnravrav tclq &£tac huravr* 
Elvavras, and constantly refers to the 
same subject Thus, in numberless sym- 
bolical actions, in all parts of the globe, 
men acknowledge the importance and signifi- 
cance of the human hand ; it is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that so much should 
have been written on the subject in its 



1 XENOPHON, 'EAAHNIKON, BijSX. B' f Kff. a 
(31). 'EvravOa fti) Kart)yopLai iyiyvovro trokkai rAv 

afuvoi $<rav ttouXv, el Kparrjortiav ro vavpavlp, t$v 
foZi&v %iipa &wok6xtuv t&v ^uypifiirrmv icZrrmy. 
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various forms, whether as treatises on 
Chiromancy, Chirognomy, Graphology, 
Grammatomancy, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Chirology, or what not It is, however, 
the duty of the modern Chiromant to 
winnow the wheat from the chaff, and from 
the superabundant literature of the subject, 
from practical experience and from personal 
observation, to deduce what are the scientific 
bases of the art of Chiromancy, and to 
account for the fact that, in the formation 
ofj and the signs visible in, the human hand, 
an expert Chiromant sees revealed the past 
life and present circumstances of the 
possessor of that hand, the tendencies of 
his nature, and the probable future to which 
those tendencies, if unchecked, will lead 
him. To arrive at the explanation of these 
things, a rare depth of knowledge, a rare 
power of instinct, and a rare profundity of 
research are necessary; and these are gifts 
which we can only trace in the writings of 
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two authors, men of our own century, 
whose illustrations and deductions are taken 
from living men, of whose dicta and dogmata 
we are ourselves capable of judging! and 
whose systems have raised the science of 
Chiromancy from ' a vulgar charlatanry to 
a scientific and physiological pursuit These 
men, who are well known to us by their 
works, are M. le Capitaine d'Arpentigny l 
the Chirognomistand M, Adrien DesbarroUes 
the Chiromant. 2 

But this science of Chiromancy is not 
merely the pet hobby of the specialists who 
have made it their study. Many of the 
greatest thinkers and writers have alluded 

1 S. D'Arpentigny, "La Science de la Main, ou 
I'art de reconnaltre les tendances d'hrtelligence 
d'apiesbsfcniKftdelaMsia.' 1 Pari** 1865. Third 
edition, 8vo. 

'A. Dbsbarrolles, "La Chiromancie nonvelle. 
Les Mysteres de la Main reveles et expliques." 
Paris, first edition, 1859 (15th edition, n.oL) - r and 
" Mysteres de la Main. Revelations. Suite et fin." 
Paris, n.& (1874). 
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to it, acknowledging its importance and 
significance. Honore* de Balzac, in his work 
" Physiologie da Manage" (Paris, 1831), 
recognises the science as follows:— "De 
tout temps les sorciexes ont vouhi lire nos 
destinies futures dans les lignes qui n'oht 
rien de fantastique et qui correspondent 
aux principes de la vie et du caiactere. . . . 
Apprendre It connattre les sentiments, les 
variations atmosphenques de la main, que 
presque toujours une femme abaxtdonne sans 
defiance, est une e*tude moms ingrate et plus 
sure que celle de la physionoraie. Ainsi vous 
pouvez, en vous armant de cette science, 
vous armer d'un grand pouvoir,et vous aurez 
un fil qui vous guidera dans le labyrinthe des 
coeurs les plus impene'trables." Balzac, how- 
ever, made the mistake of supposing that 
the power of divination by Chiromancy was 
the rare gilt of a few privileged mortals ; on 
the contrary, there is nothing of the sort to 
prevent any one from acquiring the requisite 
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knowledge, which is a matter of calculation 
rather than of intuition, and is therefore 
more sure, more certain, more reducible to 
rule, than any science which depends on an 
intuitive faculty. Of course, to study and 
practise Chiromancy it is necessary to possess 
the concentrative powers and the instinctive 
appreciations of natural analysis which will 
enable a man to proceed by the right road 
to a true deduction ; but to this question I 
shall recur in another place. 

There is no doubt that the nerves, which 
enlace the entire body, are, as it were, an 
electric telegraph which conveys the impres- 
sions of the brain to the other parts of the 
system, and the sensations which affect those 
parts to the brain ; and the brain is the foun- 
tain-head of the life, for without it we should 
be dead to all impressions, physical or men- 
tal: thus, if a blow strikes the leg, the nerves 
there situate instantly carry to the brain the 
intelligence of such a blow having been 
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received; and this constitutes the sense of 
feeling : if the nerve is divided between the 
leg and the brain, there is no telegraph to 
convey the news, and the brain, the sensitive 
power, has no intelligence of the blow, which 
consequently does not hurt us. 1 In the 
palm of the hand, therefore, the nerves pre- 
ponderate in volume over every other tissue, 2 

1 Abercrombie says on this point "The commuta- 
tion of perceptions from the senses to the mind has 
been accounted for by the motions of the nervous 
fluid, by vibrations of the nerves, or by a subtle 
essence resembling electricity or galvanism." (" In- 

Juiries concerning the Intellectual, Powers and the 
nvestigation of Truth.*' Ninth edition. London, 
1838.) And Dugald Stewart, considering the same 
question, makes the following remark : •' Of all the 
truths we know, the existence of the mind is the most 
certain. Even the system of Berkeley concerning the 
non-existence of matter is far more conceivable than 
that nothing but matter exists in the universe." — 
" Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind." 
London, 3 vols. 4*0., 1792, 1814 and 1827. 

9 Aristotle points this out in his IIEPI TA ZOA 
'I2T0PI0N, BijSX. r, Kty. I, where he says as 
follows: — nXciffra ? kitri vtvpa trtpi tox>c irfoac 
xai t&q X c 'P a £ * a * irXcvpAc *ai itpoftXarac Kai irfpl 
rbv av%kva kcu Ttpi rode fSpa\iovaQ* 
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in fever it is the hands which become burn- 
ing hot, whilst the rest of the body, which is 
more muscular than nervous (as opposed to 
the hand, which is more nervous than mus- 
cular), is cold, and it is for the same reason 
{i.e. the nerves) that the hands and feet 
become numbed with cold sooner than the 
rest of the body, thus showing that the hand 
acts as the thermometer, so to speak, of the 
life. Without the hand, principal seat as it 
is of the sense of touch, the other senses 
would be comparatively useless; the sense of 
touch is the only sense which is reciprocal, 
that is : though the senses of sight, hearing, 
taste, and smell, can only receive impressions 
without giving them ; that of touch, both re- 
ceives and can give, and it is this sense, 
which I may call the most important of all, 
which is found in the hand. Anaxagoras 
used to say that man was the wisest of all 
animals, because he had hands; the Stagyrite 
Philosopher, however, corrected him by say- 
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ing that it was because man had hands, that 
he was the wisest of all animals. 1 Aristotle 
was quite right when he called the hand the 
organ of the organs, 9 the active agent of the 
passive powers of the entire system. It is 
the chief exponent, ds I have said, and seat 
of the sense of feeling ; and the sense of feel- 
ing is the one most closely connected with 
the brain, being dependent for its existence 
on this nerve fluid, which is the mental sense 
as contrasted with the bodily senses. Aber- 
crombie truly says in his "Intellectual 
Powers " (vide note 1, p. 31): "The most 
exquisite of our bodily senses are entirely 
dependent for their exercise upon impressions 
from external things. We see not without 

<in tin 1 I Hi iillilla fiHIli iti illi'i ■ ii U 1 t i iiiiln'imi 

1 nEPI ZOON MOPIQN, B<0\. A', Ktf. i. 
'Ava&xvlpag fUv oflv fqoi iid rb *x*ipag i% itv 
6povifiii)rarov tlvcu tojv Jywv AvOpwiroV iv \6yov 
ok Bid rb Qpovifuitrarov tlvat x**P*£ Xappapuv, 

'nEPI ZOON MOPIQN, Bi/3X. A 1 , K*0. L *H 
Sk ge2p iouctv tlvai oi>x tv Spyavov, dXKd iroXXd* 
i*n y&fT&oirtpti tyyavov trpb bpy&vwv. 

C 
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the presence both of light and of a body 
reflecting it ; and if we could suppose light 
to be annihilated, though the eye were to 
retain its perfect condition, sight would be 
extinguished But mind has no such de- 
pendence on external things except in the 
origin of its knowledge in regard to them. 
When this knowledge has once been acquired 
it is retained and recalled at pleasure, and 
mind exercises its various functions without 
any dependence on impressions from the ex- 
ternal world. That which has long ceased 
to exist is still distinctly before it, or is re- 
called after having been long forgotten, in a 
manner even still more wonderful, and scenes, 
deeds, or beings which never existed are 
called up in long and harmonious succession, 
invested with all the characters of truth, and 
all the vividness of present existence." And 
this is all brought about by the agency of this 
highly sensitive nerve fluid, which comes 
direct from the brain and is amassed in the 
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greatest quantity in the palm of the hand 
Now this constant passing and action of a 
fluid endued with this great power must of 
necessity in time act upon the delicate tissues 
in which it works, just as the continued 
drop of water, or the constantly recurring 
footstep wears the hardest granite away ; and, 
knowing that this powerful agency is inces- 
santly at work in the exquisitely sensitive 
palm of the hand, which is (as I constantly 
repeat) the most important auxiliary to this 
sense of touch, is it rational to say that the 
lines there found are the result of accident, 
and that Omnipotent Nature does not direct 
or control the clearly designated features of 
her most sensitive organ ? 

Again, much has been said for and against 
the influence of the moon and stars upon 
the earth and the people inhabiting it. That 
there is no connecting link between us and 
the planetary system has been sufficiently dis- 
proved by the discovery, by Yung and Fresnel, 

c 2 
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of a fluid beyond the atmosphere, in which the 
entire solar system floats, sufficiently ponder- 
able to resist the passage of comets, and conse- 
quently capable of transmitting the influence 
of the moon and stars to us, as explained 
even by the simple phenomena of tides, 
"If, therefore," as Daubenay said, in one 
of his speeches at the Royal Society, " the 
direction of a rod of steel hung a lew feet 
from the earth can, as has been proved by 
Colonel Sabine, be influenced by the position 
of a body like the moon situate 200,00a 
miles (mean distance 238,750 miles) from 
our planet, who can accuse of extravagance 
the belief of the ancient astrologers, in the 
influence of planets on the human system?" 
Now it is constantly flung at the student of 
Chiromancy that the lines are merely caused 
by the folding of the hands, and that the 
more the hands aretised the greater number 
of lines will be apparent ; but this is directly 
contradicted by the fact that the hands of 
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the laborious classes are, with the exception 
of the principal teies, almost devoid of lines, 
whereas those people whose hands have 
hardly any rough work to do at all (especially 
those of women of leisure, who never work 
with their hands) are nearly always covered 
with lines. Not using their hands in active 
employment, the brain has more time, to 
work and to write its impressions on the 
most sensitive surface it can find, and with 
which it is the most intimately connected, 
and that is in The Hand. And, if fur- 
ther proofs are wanting, lines are always 
found in the hands of new-born children ; 
and lines already formed alter their form 
and position, and increase and decrease in 
number and volume as the occupations and 
ideas of the brain become changed, modified, 
intensified, or effaced If this nerve power 
of which I have spoken, this brain fluid is 
constrained in a particular direction by an 
effort of will, it is absurd to deny that it 
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must leave some trace ; and naturally it will 
leave that trace at the point where the tissue 
through which it passes is most delicate 
and sensitive, that is, in the palm of the 
hand. If these lines are thus produced by 
this fluid which I have termed the sense 
of touch, when that sense of touch b 
removed, the lines caused by it disappear 
with it As I said a short while back, if 
the nerve be cut between the sensitive point 
and the brain, the point will no longer be 
sensitive, the feeling will be destroyed, and 
the presence of the sensitive fluid will no 
longer make itself felt M. Desbarrolles, in 
the fifteenth edition of his work already 
cited, gives a striking and absolute proof 
of this fact (p. xxix.). A gentleman called 
upon him for a Chiromantic consultation, and 
submitted to M. Desbarrolles his left hand 
in the usual manner. He was told (as was the 
case) of an accident to his other arm and 
its concomitant circumstances. The gentle- 
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man showed his right arm, which, up to that 
moment had been concealed, saying, as he 
did so that the nerves having been destroyed 
it was absolutely dead to him, and that he 
could not move it, or feel anything which 
touched it M. Desbarrolles looked at the 
palm thus deprived of its sensitive power, and 
the result was as might have been anticipated. 
The lines of the hand had absolutely dis- 
appeared. If it were not that these lines 
depend on the existence of this sensitive 
fluid, the hand indeed would have been 
dead and insensible, but the lines already 
formed would have remained; as it was, they 
had disappeared with the fluid by whose 
agency they had been formed, and on whose 
presence they depended for their existence. 

And this brings us to the great and funda- 
mental difference between Chiromancy, or 
the science of reading the palm of the hand, 
and Chirognomy, or the science of interpre- 
ting the exterior formation thereof. The palm 
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is the great seat, or culminating sensitive 
point, of this powerful fluid of whose channels 
(by which the lines are formed) the exterior 
of the hand is absolutely free : consequently, 
Chirognomy, though a most important branch 
of the science, reveals only the tendencies 
of the nature which may at any moment be, 
and often are, dominated by the will and by 
the power of this agency coming direct from 
the brain. Chirognomy was partly discussed 
and explained by Gall (videsujra,note i,p. 19) 
as relating to the form of the hands; it is we 
Chiromants who go further into the realms 
of what the ignorant mind would term 
Mysticism and Occult Science, for we claim 
to be able to tell you of past events, shocks 
mental and physical, and griefs which leave 
-lines on the hands, just as much as they do 
on the face, changing as they do the features, 
the expression, and the contours of the face; 
why, therefore, should they not mark the 
hands, which are quite as intimately con- 
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netted with the prime motive power, the 
brain ami its nerve fluid. It is often con- 
sidered as charlatanry on the part of the 
Chiromant that he claims to predict a future 
malady, and even the time of the death of 
the subject whose hand he holds in his own, 
but a moment's rational thought will bring 
the conviction that this is no charlatanry 
or empty abrogation of power. It must be 
acknowledged that in every system there 
must lurk the germ of the disease which 
will ultimately supervene and may prove 
fatal, at a greater or less distance of time 
possibly) but still there it exists; and, as it is 
destined to play so important a role in the 
story of one's life, the omniscient brain 
must know of it; and, imperceptibly, this 
knowledge becomes more and more strongly 
developed till the malady supervenes, and 
passes away, leaving its trace behind, or 
carrying us to that bourne whence no traveller 
returns ; and, as of a line which is destined 
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to appear the root must necessarily exist 
already in the hand, it is the study of the 
Chiromant to discover that root, and predict 
the time of its appearance and its probable 
effects. As for sudden deaths and accidents, 
which are unforeseen, we cannot pretend to 
account for the signs which predict them; 
but it is a fact that certain traditional signs 
are accepted to indicate certain unforeseen 
occurrences, and until they shall fail to 
predict correctly we must accept them and 
retain them, but use them and cite them 
warily and discreetly. Cardan remarked 
that, of forty-five persons of whom Barthelemy 
Codes had predicted a sudden death, only 
two failed to fulfil his prediction. 1 

1 It is this question of tradition which is the great 
stumbling-block and pitfall of the Physical Chiro- 
mant, as opposed to the Astrolocic Chiromant, and 
I feel that I cannot do better than transcribe the 
remarks of M. Desbarrolles on this subject on page «v 
of the work before mentioned. He says : " J'avertuai 
le lecteur que je n'ai consent de l'ancienne Chiro- 
mancie, et surtout du fatras fatidique du xvi* siecle que 
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To those who would say, in the words of 
Zauber Flote, 

" Wo wilst du, ktthner Fremdling bin ? 
Was suchst du hier in Heiligthum ? " 

I answer that the book of Nature is open to 
all men to read, but that Nature imposes the 
necessity of assiduous study before she will 
surrender the secrets she has veiled with a 
not impenetrable cloud of security. If this 
is not so, why has she marked the future on 
the hand of the man who, if he will devote 
himself to the study, may read it ? why has 

quelques signes qui reputes par tout meritaient d'etre 
pris en consideration ; je les ai trouves justes dans 
r experimentation et je les ai adoptes a la longue. . . 
Et je dois ici le dire, depute la premiere Edition de mon 
livre (et U y a de cela dix ans environ) je n'ai pas 
trouve, dans les innombrables applications que j'ai 

Jm {aire, une seule occasion ou je pusse en reconnaltre 
'exactitude. Par respect pour la tradition je les ai 
laissds subsister toutefois en les signalant parce que 
je prouve une certaine repugnance a rejeter absolu- 
ment une chose autrefois consideree. Mais ils sont 
pour moi semblables a des mines chancelantes d'un 
temple palen, que l'on pent laisser subsister comme 
souvenir d'un autre temps dans une contree mais sur 
lesquelles il faut Men se garder de batir." 
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she marked indelibly on the hand of the 
hypocrite his real character, which, written 
on his head and face, he may conceal by 
means of the growth of his hair or the distor- 
tion of his features? The Astronomer in the 
observatory predicts a storm, and the sailor 
does not embark; a few days later the storm 
supervenes, and the sailor's life is not wasted. 
So the Chiromant predicts a blow, the sub- 
ject takes steps to escape it, and the blow 
falls harmless. Aristotle spoke truly when 
he said, "Homo sapiens dominaUtur astris" 
And the Astronomer warns by the prompt- 
ings of Astrology, the influence of the 
heavenly bodies on the earth ; the Chiromant 
also warns by Astrology, which is the true 
basis of this our science; for, as I have said 
a while back, if the heavenly bodies can act, 
through two hundred thousand and odd 
miles of that connecting fluid discovered by 
Yung and Fresnel, on an inanimate object 
like a piece of steel, why can they not act, 
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and act so strongly as to influence our whole 
lives, on so sensitive and impressionable a 
substance as that imponderable nerve fluid 
which is our life, our sense, our very soul ? 
And it is Chiromancy that thus, based upon 
this influence, finds out our natural tenden- 
cies and the influences under which we 
principally are, and enables us to see in our- 
selves and others the rules by which the life, 
the actions, and the destiny are governed 
And Chiromancy, thus based on Astrology. 
Physiology, and Logic, gives to youth the 
experience and foresight of age, endows all 
men who will study it with that foresight 
which, under the name of intuitive faculty, 
is the cherished possession of so few, and 
enunciates and solves the problem rNOei 
2EAYT0N. Again, it reveals the natural 
aptitude of the young mind, and points out 
the walk in life to which it is most adapted; 
it points out the obstacles of life and how to 
avoid them ; it is the pilot which will, if pro- 
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perly consulted and obeyed, take us through 
the shoals of human tendencies ; and thus the 
science, once proscribed, as Ferrand says at 
the head of this chapter, but now divested of 
its mystery, its deceit, and its charlatanry, 
shines forth with the radiance of a pure 
science, courting the daylight of scientific 
investigation, the tests of adverse criticism, 
time, and fanaticism, and the concentrated 
attention of all reasoning beings. 

And now, with regard to the study and 
practice of the science, I would crave per- 
mission to recapitulate in part the remarks I 
have made before in the Introduction to 
our former work, 1 to which I have already 
alluded. As I said there, if this our science 
is a monstrous piece of assurance, of char- 
latanry and deceit, or if, at best, it is only 
a metaphysical amusement for a few minds 

1 " Chiromancy, or the Science of Palmistry, &c." 
By Henry Frith and Ed. Heron-Allen. London. 
G. Routledge, 1883. 
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greedy of the marvellous and mystic, it can- 
not fail to be in its very nature repugnant to 
the souls of every thinker worthy of the name, 
and of every student with the remotest in- 
clination towards a love of the innately true. 
But if, on the other hand, it possesses, as it 
must appear to any mind capable of an 
analysis of the study, the attributes I have 
claimed for it above, does it not deserve to 
rank as one of the highest and purest sciences 
which it has been vouchsafed to man to be 
in a position to comprehend? 1 Neverthe- 
less, the world of science laughs (though it 
does so now considerably less than formerly) 
at the Science of Chiromancy, in classing it 
with the other mystic, or so-called occult 

1 " Les Phenomenes cutanes dittrminis par F in- 
fluence ctrtbralcy quoique moins Ividents que dans 
plusieurs organes, sont pourtant r&ls et dignes de 
fixer l'attention de Pobservateur." — Georget, "Phy- 
siologie da systeme nerveux." Paris, 1821. Our 
motto in studying and practising this science must be 
"Utinonabuti!" 
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sciences, which cannot approach it in reason- 
ableness, or produce in their support one 
proof where Chiromancy can produce a 
thousand But the philosophic world is not 
nearly so certain in its condemnation in these 
latter days as it has been formerly : the 
march of enlightenment, the advance of pro- 
gress, have carried with them the noise of tins 
Science of the Hand so powerfully, that the 
world is commencing to stand still to let the 
Science assert itself for what it is worth, and 
thai to laud or damn it as the case may be, 
if it is not commencing to turn hs attention 
towards the investigation of this science, 
which has risen to the top of the crucible of 
Knowledge, whence its dross and foreign im- 
purities are already passing away, volatilised 
by the blast furnace of Common Sense. It 
is when we have learnt the inestimable value 
of the advantages given us over our fellow- 
men, by our insight into their characters, that 
Chiromancy will take precedence of Phreno- 
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logy and Physiognomy. These two last are 
already acknowledged as sciences, but they 
cannot be practised with absolute certainty 
of accurate result without the consent of the 
person under examination. The hand, as it 
is, cannot be altered in appearance or con- 
stantly concealed at the will of its owner. It 
is much less noticed, if we look at the hands, 
than if we stare in the face of any one we 
meet casually; and thus Chirognomy takes 
us halfway to a correct estimate of a cha- 
racter with which we come in contact. 
Chiromancy then steps in and completes the 
work begun by its sister science ; and man's 
character in its best and worst aspects is 
clearly revealed to the penetrating gaze of 
the Chiromant 

And lastly one word on prediction. I 
have said that the germs of a future disease 
produce certain effects upon the nerve fluid, 
which direct the manner in which it works 
to produce the lines on our hands ; that the 
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tendencies of a nature combined with other 
circumstances of our life, shown by the 
examination of the hands, are such as will 
lead, if unchecked, to certain specified results; 
that these things are, there is no possibility 
of denial, and it is the duty of the Chiro- 
mant to point out those ends to which he 
sees an existence tending; but be it most 
distinctly understood (and on this I cannot 
lay too much stress) that the science of 
Chiromancy never pretends to say, " What 
is written shall be? only this, that it possesses 
the power of warning us of events which un- 
less controlled will come to pass, that, the 
warning being given and accepted, the subject 
under examination may so bridle himself 
as to obviate the results (if bad) which will 
in all reasonable probability supervene if 
allowed to. 

Now I have done. Experto crede : believe, 
I pray you, intelligent reader (and I shall 
take care that this work falls into no hands 
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incapable of judging of its claims to truth 
impartially), that the science I have done 
my best to place before you in its highest 
state of development in the following pages 
is no idle pastime, no frivolous passe-temps, 
no exercise of assurance, but that this little 
work is a simple manual towards the inter- 
pretation of the greater Book of Nature, 
that, seeing yourself as no one else sees you, 
and understanding the characters of those 
among whom your lot in life is cast, you 
may, in promoting the welfare of the 
individual, be advancing the welfare of the 
community, and that you may appreciate 
the privileges, with a due regard for the 
responsibilities, of the Chiromant 
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As bi my former work, so, in the pre- 
sent one, I divide my subject into two 
parts, dealing separately with Chirognomy 
and Chiromancy, these being the two sister 
sciences of the Hand, which cannot get on 
one without the other. 



PART L 

IROGNOMY is that branch of 
the science of the Hand which 
enables us, by a mere superfi- 
cial observation of the exterior 
forms and appearance of the hands, and 
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by the impressions produced by them on 
the senses of vision and touch, to arrive 
at an accurate estimate of the character, 
disposition, and natural propensities of any 
individual in whose presence we may find 
ourselves. It is of the highest importance 
that the student in Chiromancy should first 
master this very important branch ; for what 
is more obvious than that the character and 
tendency of the mind, and the inclinations 
of the subject under examination, should so 
materially influence his actions, manner, and 
speech, that by getting at these the rest follows 
almost of itself ? And it will be borne in 
mind that the shape, the Chirognomy of 
the hand, is often hereditary and inborn 
(vide note i, page 23), whilst the signs, the 
Chiromancy of the hand, are more often 
the result of external and internal influences, 
such as the cerebral and astral fluids to 
which I have adverted in the Introduction. 
Hands are divided, Chirognomically, into 
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Seven Types, which we shall in due course 
I consider. First, however, I will draw your 

attention to the indications given by the dis- 
tinctive features of the hand, to whatever 
Type it may belong. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONCERNING THE HAND IN GENERAL AND 
ITS VARIOUS PARTS IN PARTICULAR. 

|0 whatever Type a hand may belong, 
there are certain concomitant con- 
siderations to be gone into which 
materially affect the tendencies indicated by 
the development of that particular Type. 
Such are the considerations of the joints, 
the palm, the thumb, the consistency and 
relative size of the member, all of which 
must be observed carefully to arrive at the 
true influence of the developed type ; and 
to explain the indications which are read in 
these circumstances is the aim of the present 
chapter. 
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In the first place you will notice the 
formation of the Palm; in it are found the 
physical attributes of the character and the 
intensity with which they are developed. If 
the palm is thin, skinny, and narrow, it 
indicates timidity, a feeble, narrow mind, a 
paucity of ideas and feelings, and a want of 
depth of character. 1 If, on the other hand, 
it is in perfect proportion with the fingers, 
the thumb, and the rest of the body, firm 
without being hard, elastic without approach- 
ing to flabbiness, the mind thereby indicated 
is evenly balanced, ready to accept impres- 
sions, appreciative, intelligent, and capable 
of sustaining and directing the tendencies of 
the instinct If, however, this last hand is 
too highly developed, its proportions too 

1 Aristotle, whose works are so intensely inter- 
esting to the Chiromant for their many accurate 
remarks on the hand, calls attention to this in his 
*Y2I0rN0M0NIKA, Ki<p. y' (AetAov. <nj/4rfa . . . 
X*ip*C XiHTflU KCtl iMKpal). 
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strongly accentuated, the exaggeration of 
these qualities tends to produce over-confi- 
dence, selfishness, and sensuality ; whilst, if, 
going a step further, the hand joins to these 
highly-developed proportions a hardness and 
resistance to the touch, the character tends 
towards brutality of instinct and animality of 
ideas. The palm, therefore, must be abso- 
lutely normal and natural to the rest of the 
hand ; in any other case, its indications will 
be found to modify those of the rest of the 
hand, to which we can now turn. 

Looking at the fingers of the whole world, 
they divide themselves, Chirognomically 
speaking, into two great classes*— fingers 
which axe smooth, and fingers which axe 
knotted, that is, those in which the joints are 
so developed as to make a perceptible bulge 
where they occur, and those in which the 
joints are imperceptible at first sight; and 
the former class divides itself again into two 
sub-classes, *.*., fingers which have .both 
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joints developed, and those which have but 
one [PL g, h]. 

If the second joint [PL g] is developed 
accentuating the junction of the second and 
third phalanges [PL j,'i], it indicates a method 
in the ideas, a well-ordered mind and a neat 
administrative disposition; and these instincts 
are all the stronger if the first joint [h], 
joining the first and second phalanges [k, j], 
is also prominent. In this latter case your 
prevailing instincts will be symmetry, order, 
and punctuality, and your actions will be 
governed by reflection and deliberation; 
you will have the instincts of analysis and 
inquiry, and a. penchant towards the sciences. 
If, on the other hand, your fingers have 
neither joint developed, your proceedings 
and actions will be governed by inspiration 
and impulse, by sentiment and fancy, rather 
than, as in the former case, by reasoning, 
knowledge, and analysis. Thus it is easily 
explained that, whilst knotty-fingered subjects 
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have most taste, intellectually speaking (taste 
being born of reason and consideration), 
those with smooth fingers have the more 
natural and unreasoning grace. Passion is 
the worldly instinct of the former, whereas 
sensuality is generally accompanied by the 
latter. By a like argument, smooth-fingered 
subjects often fail in their undertakings 
through pursuing them too hotly and im- 
pulsively, and, throughout the examination 
of hands, these two leading features must 
always be observed — the jointed subject, 
who works by calculation, reason, and know- 
ledge ; and the smooth, whose action is born 
of spontaneity, impulse, and inspiration. 
At the same time one must never lose sight 
of this particular, that, though with the joint 
[g] a hand may betray artistic instincts, if 
both are present [g and h] art becomes 
only a thing tolerated, and not a thing 
understood. 
Again, hands have their fingers either 
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short or long. People with short fingers 
are quicker, more impulsive, act more by 
intuition than people with long ; they prefer 
generalities to details, jumping hastily to 
conclusions. They are not particular, caring 
little for appearances and the convention- 
alities of life, but their leading feature is 
their instinct in action. If they have the 
joints [g] or [h] or both developed, they will 
have a certain amount of reason and calcu- 
lation; but at the same time the like quick- 
ness of perception will characterise them. 
With long fingers, we find a love of detail 
even to ftivolousness, carefulness in dress and 
behaviour, a person respectful and dignified, 
easily put out ; with the joint [g] developed, 
such a subject will be inquisitive, watchful, 
always on his guard, and observant, especially 
if the phalange [b] of his thumb be long. 
With both joints developed, you will find 
pugnacity, argument, and a didactic mode 
of expression. It is only medium-pro- 
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portioned hands that possess the talents of 
synthesis and analysis. 

The third phalange of the fingers of a 
hand [i], /.*., the finger-tips, present four 
principal formations 1 ; these are, Spatulate 
[c], Square [d], Conic [e], and Pointed [f], 
and each of these forms has such marked 
and different characteristics as almost to 
constitute types by themselves, and as types 
will be considered in another place; but it 
seems right here to notice the particular 
instincts indicated by each one in particular. 
If your fingers terminate in spatule [c], 
your first desire will be for action, activity, 
movement, locomotion, and manual exercise, 
you will have a love of the useful, physical, 
and reasonable; yours will be the appreciation 
of things from the utilitarian point of view 
— love of animals, and inclination for travel, 
war, agriculture, and commerce. You will 

1 Of the combinations and modifications of these 
formations we shall speak further on. 
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interest yourself principally in the things of 
real life— physical force, calculation, industry, 
applied sciences, decorative art, and so on. 
(And here, to recede a little, you must take 
into consideration what we said about the 
joints, understanding that the subject with 
spatulate, knotty fingers will develope and 
pursue these propensities by reason, calcu- 
lation, and knowledge, as opposed to the 
subject with spatulate smooth fingers, who 
will develope the same characteristics by 
spontaneity, by impulse, and by inspiration.) 
If your finger-tips are square [d], your pre- 
vailing characteristic will be symmetry and 
exactitude of thought and instinct. You 
will have a taste for philosophy, politics, 
social science, and morals, languages, logic, 
geometry (though you will probably only 
study them superficially), dramatic, analytic, 
and didactic poetry, combined with a love of 
metre, rhythm, construction, grammar, and 
arrangement in literature, whether poetic or 
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otherwise, and your instinct for art will be. 
for the defined and conventional ; you will 
have business capacity, respect of authority, 
moderate but positive ideas; you will incline 
to discovery rather than to imagination, 
theory and rhetoric rather than practical 
action, you will admire order and tidiness ; 
but, unless your hand be knotty, you will not 
practise the tidiness you admire, /.*., you 
will arrange, things which are visible, but 
your drawers and cupboards will be in con- 
fusion, and, of course, as before, the dis- 
tinctions of the knotty and the smooth 
fingers apply. Thus it will be easily com. 
prehended that between the spatulate and 
square hand there are great distinctions, the 
distinctions being those of simplicity as 
opposed to politeness, and freedom as con- 
trasted with elegance. 

Again, if your fingers terminate conically 
[e], your instincts will be artistic, you will 
love art in all its branches and adore the 
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beautiful in the actual and visible form, you 
will be enthusiastic and inclined to romance, 
and social independence, objecting to stem 
analysis; sometimes being earned even to 
fantasy. This formation, like others, will be 
considered at greater length under the head- 
ing of the type to which it belongs. 

And, lastly, suppose your fingers take the 
form of a cone drawn out seven to pointed- 
ness [f], yours will be exclusively the domain 
of ideality, contemplation, religious fervour, 
indifference to worldly interests, poetry of 
heart and soul, and yearning lor love and 
liberty, cultivation, even to adoration, of the 
beautiful in the aesthetic abstract rather than 
in the visible and solid. 

These axe the four principal formations of 
the finger-tips, concerning which space 
renders it impossible, and die intelligence of 
the reader renders it unnecessary, to go further 
at this present. It must be borne in mind 
that exaggeration or excess of any form 

E 
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indicates a diseased condition of the 
instincts indicated, by reason of their too 
high development Thus, an exaggerated 
pointedness is apt to be the result of impos- 
sible and fanatical romanticism, foolhardiness 
and imprudence, exaggeration of imagina- 
tion, which developes into lying and particu- 
larly affectation and eccentricity of manner; 
fingers too square show fanatical love of 
order and method in the abstract, servile 
submission to conventionality and self- 
prescribed ordinances; exaggerated spatula- 
tion of the fingers indicates tyranny (espe- 
cially in the thumb), perpetual hurry and 
restlessness. These excesses of formation 
are also much influenced by the develop- 
ment or otherwise of the phalange [a] of 
the thumb (q.v. p. 68). What we have said is 
enough to demonstrate how necessary it is 
to consider all the conditions under which 
a hand presents itself so as not to make 
mistakes. There used to exist an ancient 
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art of divination termed Onuchumancy, or 
divination by the finger nails ; but this is 
obviously merged into Chiromancy, for the 
nails merely follow the shapes of the tips 
of the fingers, Nature having provided them, 
not as among the brutes, for purposes of 
offence and defence, but merely as a protec- 
tion to the delicate tips of the fingers. The 
Stagyrite Philosopher calls attention to this 
very beautifully in his HEPI ZOQN MOPION, 
Bi/3\. A', Kf^. t'. 1 If a hand is stiff and hard, 
opening with difficulty to its full extent, it 
betrays a stubbornness of character ; a large 
hand indicates a love and appreciation of 
details and minutiae, a medium-sized hand 
shows a comprehension of details and power 
of grasping a whole ; whilst very small hands 
betray almost always the instincts and 

1 Ed 8k nai rb t&v dvvxw ^t\irf%avr\Tax y rd. fikv 

J dp SKXa £wa ?v« kcU vpbg Xprjw airroiiQ, toXq 
* dv0pftfiroi£tirtffaAtnrrJ}pia CKtiraafia ydp r&vchepw- 
rqpUnr «iW. 
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tendencies of synthesis. Amongst musical 
people, the most thorough theoretical 
musicians have square fingers by reason of 
the amount of rhythm and symmetrical 
exactitude required ; brilliant execution and 
talent as an instrumentalist is always 
accompanied by spatulate fingers, whilst 
singers have nearly always pointed or 
conical fingers. Thus our hands show the 
propensities of our natures; it would be easy, 
but unnecessary, to go further : the charac- 
teristics of the nature may always be inter- 
preted, following the above rules, by the 
indications found in the hands, but I am 
about to turn to* the most important member 
(if I may so call it) of the hand, whose 
formation modifies and influences all that 
has gone before, and that is the Thumb. 

The Thumb is by far the most important 
part of the hand, both Chirognomically and 
practically speaking, for without it the hand 
would be comparatively powerless, and in 
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it the Chiromant looks for the indications of 
the two greatest controlling powers of the 
human system, Will and Logic. " L animal 
supiritur" says d'Arpentigny, "est dans la 
main; Phomme est dans le pouce? The 
thumb is divided into three parts — the root 
[r] or Mount of Venus, which will be 
v noticed in its proper place, belonging more 
especially to Chiromancy proper; the first 
phalange [b], which is that of logic ; and the 
second phalange [a], which is the seat of 
the will. The first phalange indicates our 
greater or less amount of perception, judg- 
ment, and reasoning power ; the second, by 
its greater or less development, indicates the 
powers of our will, our decision, and our 
capacity for taking the initiative. If the 
second phalange is poor, weak, short, then 
it betrays feebleness of will, want of decision 
and promptitude in action, readiness to 
accept other people's opinions rather than 
one's own, doubt, uncertainty, and indiffer- 
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ence. If with a second phalange of this de- 
scription, the first is highly developed, you 
will be able to give excellent reasons for this 
want of will and uncertainty, and, though 
your reasoning powers are excellent, and the 
promptings of your common sense are 
strong, you lack the will and decision to 
put your common sense into practice ; and, 
conversely, if your second phalange (that of 
will) be long, and the first (that of logic) be 
short, you will be quick, impulsive, decided, 
tenacious of your own opinions, and enthu- 
siastic, but your own want of logic to subdue 
and direct your spirit of action and strength 
of will, renders that will of little use to 
you, in fact you will tend towards unreason- 
ing obstinacy. If the second phalange [a] 
is, besides being the longer, excessively 
broad, even to ugliness, it means ungovern- 
able passions of will, obstinacy, and furious 
impulse ; tyrants, murderers, brutal savages, 
and the like, illustrate greatly this formation, 
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and a man who has this clubbed form of 
thumb is proportionately to be dreaded as 
the formation is more or less developed. 
It is the more dangerous, because the first 
[ti] is generally small in proportion. When 
the phalange [a] turns back, as it often does 
it indicates extravagance, luxury, and, with 
other propitious signs, generosity, though an 
excess of this development is bad, from its 
unreasoning unthriftiness. Therefore it will 
be seen that the greater or less development 
of the thumb plays a most important part 
in the science of Chirognomy; you may 
take it as a rule that a small, ill-formed, 
feeble, or badly-developed thumb indicates 
vacillation of mind, irresolution, and want 
of decision in affairs which require to be 
governed by reason rather than by instinct 
or sentiment Small-thumbed subjects are 
governed rather by heart, as opposed to 
large-thumbed subjects, who are governed 
by head; the former have more sentiment 
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than ideas, the latter more ideas than senti- 
ment. With a large thumb, you will be 
independent and self-reliant, inclining rather 
to despotism, governing by will rather than 
by persuasion ; with a small one, you will be 
reliant on others r easily governed, and want- 
ing in self-confidence, but you will possess 
(if your fingers be smooth, no matter what 
their termination) the instincts, the natural 
tendencies (undeveloped though they may 
be) of poetry and art. So, in the same 
way, he who is poetic or artistic, by reason 
of his smooth) conic fingers, is the more 
certainly so if he have a small thumb ; and he 
who is exact and scientific, by reason of his 
square or spatulate fingers, will be the more 
so if he have also a large thumb. 

Another great class difference among hands 
is that of consistency — i.e., of two hands out- 
wardly the same, the one may be so firm as 
to be hard, and, the other so soft as to be 
flabby ; and the great distinctive difference 
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thus indicated is that soft hands betray a 
quiet temperament, inclining to laziness and 
reaching even to lethargy, whilst hard hands 
indicate an energetic longing for action and 
love of hard manual labour ; and these dif- 
ferences show themselves chiefly in the way 
in which the different subjects undertake 
their work. - Thus, an artist with hard hands 
will paint things real and actual rather than 
things ideal, and his pictures will be more 
active and manly than those of a similar but 
softer-handed artist, who will paint the images 
of his fancy, and whose works will show 
greater soul, greater diversity, and more 
fantasy. Again, a spatulate subject with 
hard hands will engage in active exercises, 
athletics and the like, whilst the similar but 
softer-handed one prefers to watch others 
engaging in them ; the former will get up 
early and work hard, whilst the latter will get 
up later, though, when up, he will work as 
hard, or take great interest in seeing others 
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work, as hard Again, people with soft 
hands always have a liking for the mar- 
vellous, being more nervous, more impres- 
sionable, more imaginative than those with 
hard hands. A soft spatulate hand, by 
reason of its desire for movement, is always 
eager to search and experimentalise on the 
marvellous; discoveries in the occult sciences 
are always made by pointed fingers, but these 
discoveries are always followed up by people 
with spatulate soft hands. I have in another 
place l called attention to the circumstance 
that, as we increase in years and our intellects 
get weaker, we are very apt to take to hard 
manual labour, such as gardening, carpenter- 
ing, and the like ; it will be observed that at 

1 * * Chiromancy or the Science of Palmistry, being a 
concise exposition of the Principles and Practice of 
the Art of Reading the Hand, by which the Past, the 
Present, and the Future may be Explained and Fore- 
told." By Henry Frith and Ed. Heron-Allen. Illus- 
trated by Dora Noyes. London, Koutledge and Sons, 
1883. 
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the same time our hands get firmer even to 
hardness before natural decay renders them 
parchmenty and bony. Soft hands are often 
more capable of tenderness and affection 
than true, love; but hard hands are generally 
more capable of true love, though less prone 
to tenderness and affection. To be perfect, 
a hand should be firm without hardness, and 
elastic without being flabby; such a hand 
only hardens very slowly with age, whereas 
an already very firm hand often becomes 
extremely hard. It is not necessary to 
pursue these distinctions further, the student 
of Chirognomy will easily understand how to 
apply the modifications indicated by these 
concomitant circumstances so as to arrive at 
the most accurate nuances of the constitution 
of his subject. Notwithstanding what I have 
said concerning the nails on page 67, there 
are certain indications accepted from the 
nails ; these are : — If the nails be short, it 
announces a critical disposition, love of 
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control in household and other matters, 
and a spirit of meddlesomeness, so to speak. 
It goes without saying that the habit of 
biting the nails indicates nervousness, abstrac- 
tion, subjection to fits of melancholy, and a 
worrying disposition. 

There also is to be considered a separate 
Chirognomy of each finger; thus, if the 
first finger is long, it indicates, pride ; if very 
long (as long as the second), it indicates 
sense of luxury, even to sensualism, and 
arrogance without discrimination, which is 
ashamed of poor associates and so on, if 
surprised in their company. The second 
finger, highly developed and flat(spatulated), 
indicates .sadness, morbid imagination, 
melancholy (if it is twisted and crooked, it 
is said to be a sign of murderous instinct). 
If the third finger is longer than thejirst, it 
shows artistic taste and ambition, desire to 
become great and celebrated, with talents 
and riches through art If it is as long as 
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the second finger, it indicates a gambler or 
foolhardy person. If the fourth (the little) 
finger is long, it indicates a search after 
knowledge, a love of education, and a desire 
to perfect oneself in learning of any sort. 
Such a subject will gather quickly the prin- 
cipia of a science, and can discourse with 
apparent ease on any subject he has ever 
taken up. 

So much, therefore, for the preliminary 
Chirognomic examination of the Hand 
generally, and its various parts and their 
conditions in particular. We must now turn 
to the consideration of the Seven Types of 
Hands, with a view to probing more deeply 
into the character and natural propensities 
of the subject under examination. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SEVEN TYPES OF HANDS AND THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

|IEWED by the light of the science 
of Chirognomy, all hands belong 
to one of seven principal classes 
or types ; these, as determined by M. le 
Capitaine d'Arpentigny, are as follows : — 

I. The Elementary : or Necessary Hand. 
II. The Spatulate : or Active Hand. 

III. The Conical : or Artistic Hand. 

IV. The Square : or Useful Hand. 

V. The Knotty : or Philosophic Hand. 
VI. The Pointed : or Psychic Hand. 
VII. The Mixed Hand 
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I. The Elementary, or Necessary 
Hand. — This is so called because it belongs 
to the lowest grade of human intelligence, 
and seems only gifted with the amount of 
intellect necessary to provide the merest 
necessities of life. Its outward appearance 
presents the following characteristics : the 
ringers are short and thick, wanting in 
pliability, the thumb short, often turned 
back slightly, and the palm very large, thick, 
and hard. Such a hand as this betokens a 
crass and sluggard intelligence, incapable of 
understanding anything but the physical 
aspect of things, a mind governed by custom 
and habit rather than by inclination or 
originality. Such a character, inaccessible 
to reason from sheer want of originality of 
intellect to understand it, is sluggish, heavy, 
lazy beyond its accustomed toil ; it has no 
imagination or reasoning power, and will 
only exert itself mentally or physically to 
obtain the absolutely necessary. The Lap- 
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landers are the best specimens of this type, 
and out of their latitudes the elementary 
hand is scarcely ever found in its pure crass 
unintelligence, except, perhaps, among the 
lower-class Tartars and Sclavs. These 
minds are accessible only to the charms of 
music (and to this I shall recur when con- 
sidering the Mixed Hand); science is an 
unknown land to them, they are generally 
superstitious, and always ignorant, and having 
no mental power they are stricken most 
sorely by any grief or disaster which over- 
takes them. 

II. The Spatulatk, or Active Hand. 
—This is the hand whose fingers have the 
third or outer phalange terminating more or 
less in a spatule, as at [c] in the plate; and, 
bearing in mind what I said about the 
thumb, it will be easily conceived that this 
latter must be large to give the true character 
to the hand. The great pronounced charac- 
teristics of this type are : action, movement 
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energy. A man of this type is resolute, 
self-confident, and desirous of abundance 
rather than sufficiency; he rules by his 
sense of the actuality of things, and know- 
ledge and instinct of real life ; he will be 
more active than delicate, more energetic 
than enthusiastic ; in love he will be more 
constant and faithful than the conic sub- 
ject, by reason of his want of inclination 
towards things romantic and poetic If, 
with spatulate tips, his fingers be very 
smooth, he will admire elegance in the 
things which conduce to his comfort, but it 
will be a fashionable rather than an artistic 
elegance. People with spatulate hands 
make the best colonists, because they are 
only attached to a country for what it produces 
for them, they like manual labour amongst 
all other forms of activity, and they cannot 
tolerate insufficiency ; if, therefore, their native 
land is over-crowded, and the good things 
of this life are scarce, they are quite satisfied 

F 
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to migrate in search of abundance. They are 
only very slightly sensual, and are greedy 
rather than Epicurean ; they like travelling 
about and seeing new places ; being very self- 
confident, they haverio objection to solitude, 
and are clever at all utilitarian sciences. A 
man of the spatulate type admires archi- 
tecture, but likes it to be stupendous rather 
than ornate. They are great arithmeti- 
cians, and things to please them must be 
astonishing and exact, and must represent a 
large amount of physical labour ; with them 
the artisan is more considered than the 
artist, and they appreciate wealth rather than 
luxury, quantity rather than quality. A town 
to please them must be clean, regularly built, 
substantial, and of businesslike appearance. 
Their laws are hard and often tyrannical, 
but always just, and their language is forcible 
ratherthan ornate; they are brave, industrious, 
rind persevering, not cast down by trifles, 
but rather courting difficulties so as to sur- 
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mount them; they desire to command and 
are intolerant of restraint, unless for their 
individual good ; they are most tenacious of 
what is their own, and are always ready to 
fight for their rights. People who boast of 
an ancient lineage from the old feudal 
barons, and show in proof thereof a fine 
pointed smooth hand, make a great mistake, 
for the true old stock of the fighting 
andenne noblesse are always distinguishable 
by their spatulate fingers. The former must 
seek a more poetic and romantic origin for 
their ancestors and descendants. In religion 
they desire a belief reasoned out and fast, 
theirs is the domain of Protestantism as op- 
posed to the more romantic Catholicism ; it 
is for this reason that the northern nations 
(in which the spatulate and square types 
are most common) are more governed by 
Protestantism than the conic and pointed 
southern races, whose warm, impulsive 
natures draw them, and make them cling 

F 2 
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closely, to the mysticism and poetry of the 
Catholic religion. We matter-of-fact, busi- 
nesslike Englanders axe very principally of 
this type, and it is thence that we get our 
liberalism of thought, love of action, and 
contempt for the frivolous unreal. The 
North American, again, is the embodiment of 
this type, With his advanced notions, industry, 
perseverance, cunning, economy, caution, 
and calculation, and for many of these 
characteristics we find the type largely repre- 
sented in Scotland, more so indeed than in 
England, as a moment's consideration will 
prove to be natural It is to the spatulate 
type, therefore, that we owe nearly all our 
great men in the world of physical exertion, 
active enterprise, and applied science, from 
first to last their watchwords being action, 
energy, movement, and perseverance. If 
this class of hand have the joint [c] developed, 
its owner will be more endowed with reason- 
ing, faculty, and independence of rule in his 
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active pursuits, he will be eminently sceptical 
of tenderness or affection until it is proved 
to him, contemptuous and intolerant of 
fanaticism, and dead to imagination or 
eccentricity. It wjll give him a spirit of 
cohesion to his fellow-men, resistance against 
innovation, and love of political freedom of 
the masses. With both joints [g and h] he 
will combine with his physical energy exact 
sciences, practical studies; he will devote 
himself to all mechanical and constructive 
arts, navigation, geometry, and so on. 

III. The Conical, or Artistic Hand. 
— This hand is, in its appearance and In the 
characteristics of the type it represents, a 
great contrast to the one which has gone 
before. It is subject also to three variations 
in the general similarity of the ends to which 
it works : Firstly : — Asupple hand with a small 
thumb and developed, though still medium, 
palm, this class is drawn towards the actually 
beautiful ; Secondly : A large hand, rather 
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thick and short, with a large thumb, it is en- 
dued with a desire of wealth, grandeur, and 
good fortune ; and, Thirdly: The hand large 
and firm indicates a strong tendency to sen- 
sualism, All three are governed by inspira-* 
tion, and are absolutely unfit for physical and 
mechanical pursuits ; but the first goes at a 
scheme enthusiastically, the second cun- 
ningly, the third with an sum towards self- 
gratification. Hands of this type always pre- 
sent the following form, modified, of course, 
by the conditions stated above : the fingers, 
slightly broad at the first phalange [k], grow 
gradually thinner, till the tips of the third 
phalanges terminate in a cone as at [e]. The 
thumb is generally small, and the palm fairly 
developed. Such a subject will be ruled by 
impulse and instinct rather than by reason 
or calculation, and will always be attracted 
at once by the beautiful aspect of things. 
He will prefer that things should be beauti- 
ful rather than that they should be useful. 
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Attracted by ease, novelty, liberty, and any- 
thing which takes his mind as being pleasant, 
he is at the same time vain, and fearful of 
ridicule, enthusiastic but outwardly humble, 
and his prime motive powers are enthusiasm 
and impulse, rather than force or determina- 
tion. Subject to the most sudden changes of 
temperament, he is at one moment in the 
seventh heaven of excitable hopefulness, and 
the next in the nethermost abyss of despair. 
Unable to command, he is incapable of obe- 
dience : he may be attracted in a given direc- 
tion, but never driven ; the ties of a domestic 
life are unbearable to him. At heart he is a 
pure Bohemian ; in lieu of ideas he has senti- 
ments; light-hearted, open-handed, and im- 
pulsive, his imagination is as warm as his 
heart is cold. If the characteristics of his 
type are still more developed, i.e., the palm 
larger, the fingers smoother and more supple, 
a small thumb, and the finger-tips a more 
accentuated cone, he is still more the slave 
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of his passions, he has still less power to 
hold himself in check. His, whole character 
may be denominated spirited; to him plea- 
sure is a passion, beauty a worship. If. he 
takes up any pursuit, he is wild over it; if he 
makes a friendship, it is an adoration ; he 
never takes the trouble to hate^ so never 
makes enemies. Generous and open hearted 
even to extravagance,his purse, which is closed 
hermetically to his creditors, is always at the 
service of his friends ; he is most sensitive to 
blame or suspicion, and greatly: touched by 
friendship and kindness. Such subjects con- 
form to law because: they cannot take the 
trouble to rebel against it ; but. they will not 
brook political despotism which interferes 
with their comfort, in which cases they 
will rush enthusiastically to the extremes 
of republicanism, socialism, and nihilism. 
Very often, in an artistic nature* I have 
found only the defects of the type-~sensu- 
ality, laziness, egotism, eccentricity, cynicism, 
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dissipation, incapacity for concentration, cun- 
ning, falsehood, and exaggeration — a for- 
midable list truly; but a moment's thought 
will show how easily they may become the 
besetting sins of an artistic nature. The 
subjects of this type are not nearly so capable 
of constancy in love as their square and 
spatulate brethren and sisters, for they are so 
apt to fall in love, on impulse and without 
consideration ; whereas, with the spatulate 
type, love, as all other subjects, is a matter 
of reason and calculation. Again, the artistic 
type are to a great extent incapable of warm, 
Platonic affection, filial, paternal, or other* 
wise, for in all their emotions they seek, the 
pleasure of the senses rather than the mental 
satisfaction. The artistic type may, therefore, 
be summed up thus : its prevailing charac- 
teristics are love of the beautiful, preference 
of the ideal to the real, intuition, impulse, 
and egotism; and its motto is, "En tout 
cherchez raimable.*" 
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IV. The Square, or Useful Hand. — 
This hand generally inclines to size rather 
than smallness, the size being usually pro- 
duced by the increased breadth of the hand ; 
the fingers knotted, £*., with one or both 
joints developed ; the outer phalange square, 
as at [d] in the plate, i.e., the fingers through- 
out their breadth having four distinct sides, 
not rounded, as is the case with an artistic 
or psychic hand; the thumb rather large, 
with the root [r] well developed ; the palm 
of a medium thickness, hollow and rather 
firm. The leading instincts on which this 
hand founds all its characteristics axe perse- 
verance, foresight, order, and regularity. To 
these hands the useful is far preferable to the 
beautiful ; their great passion is organisation, 
arrangement, classification, regularity of form, 
and the acceptation of things prescribed and 
understood as customary ; they like things 
of a sort to match, and are most capable of 
perceiving in things apparently different the 
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points of similarity, and, per contrd,, in things 
outwardly similar, the points of difference. 
They are great disciplinarians, preferring the 
good of the community to the welfare of the 
individual; they are only romantic within 
the bounds of reason, and are constant in 
love more from a sense of the fitness of 
things than from depth of feeling; they 
have the greatest aptitude for social life, for 
they are great respecters of persons, and sub- 
missive to established authority from their 
great love of regularity and order in human 
affairs. They are slaves to arrangement, that 
is, they have a place for everything, and 
everything is in its place ; unless their fingers 
are also knotty, it is quite possible that their 
rooms and cupboards may be outwardly very 
untidy, but, nevertheless, they always know 
where everything is ; their books, of which 
they keep catalogues and indexes, are ar- 
ranged more in subjects than in sizes, though 
they like to see them in sizes as much as 
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possible; they are natty and handy with 
their fingers ; in person they are always neat 
and well brushed ; polite and courteous, they 
are great sticklers for the forms of etiquette; 
As a rule, they will only comprehend things 
as far as they can positively see them, having 
themselves far too well under control to allow 
themselves to launch into enthusiasm, they 
are, therefore, strong disciplinarians, prone to 
details and fond of minutia. Their course 
in life is regular and pre-arranged ; they are 
punctual and intolerant of unpunctuality y 
except when they regard it as a foil for their 
own exactness ; for they are always vain, even 
to conceit, though they are tod well bred to 
be aggressively so; they are graceful in 
their movements, generally good dancers, 
good shots, and good at games and exercises 
of skill as opposed to exercises of mere 
physical strength ; they can always govern 
the expressions of their faces, their language, 
and their looks; they are most averse to 
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sadden changes of temperature or circum- 
stance ; they dress quietly, but always very 
well; they like poetry to be neat and geo- 
metrically perfect, rather than grand or 
rugged ; they call things by generic rather 
than by distinctive names, ajid prefer terms 
which express the use of a thing rather than 
its appearance ; they are generally suspicious 
and quietly cunning, vigilant, and complete 
masters of intrigue ; they prefer common 
sense to genius, and social observance to 
either ; they are often flatterers, and ate them- 
selves most susceptible to flattery ; ambitious, 
but quietly and steadily, rather than enthusi- 
astically so, they worship talent and cultiva- 
tion, though without sycophancy ; they are 
fond of arithmetical calculations, though very 
often not*clever at thfem themselves ; they 
are good talkers, listeners, and entertainers ; 
they make many acquaintances, but few 
friends. A square hand, if it has the joint 
[g] developed, will have the great advantage, 
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over its fellows of the type, of a sincerity, a 
love of progress and justice which elevates 
them above the defects of their class. If both 
joints are developed, it will indicate a great 
love of elegant sciences, studies of botany, 
archaeology, law, orthography. This subject 
will be aggressively methodical, and will 
insist upon ticketing, classifying, arranging 
everything ; he will be fond of clear pursuits, 
experimental or otherwise (history and politics 
rather than metaphysics or occult science). 
It would be easy to continue this subject; 
but we must leave these precise but insin- 
cere hands, to turn our attention to another 
type somewhat like them, and this is — 

V. The Knotty, or Philosophic Hand. 
— M. d'Arpentigny divides this class into two 
sections : one, that of the Sensualists, whose 
ideas are derived from external influences; 
and the other that of the Idealists, whose ideas 
are devolved from their inner conscious- 
ness. Their hands are most distinctive, 
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a large elastic palm, the joints [h and g] 
developed, the third phalange [1] presenting 
the mixed appearance of the square [d] and 
conic [e] finger-tips. This formation, com- 
bined with the development of the joint [g], 
gives the finger-tips an oval -clubbed appear- 
ance, which is rather ugly, but very charac- 
teristic. The thumb is always large and, 
having its two joints [a and b] of exactly the 
same length, indicating a balancing propor- 
tion of will and common sense. The great 
characteristic indicated by this type is 
analysis, and the search after, and love of, 
the abstract, and absolute Truth. The 
development of the joint gives this hand 
calculation, method and deduction ; the 
quasi-conic formation of the phalange gives 
it the instinct of poetry in the abstract, and 
beauty in things real ; and the thumb gives 
it perseverance in metaphysics. In all things 
they desire truth more than beauty, and 
prefer the meaning of a sentiment to the way 
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it is expressed, and they are great lovers and 
students of the puis sciences, whether moral, 
physical, aesthetic, or experimental Such 
subjects like to account for everything, 
to know the reason of everything; their ideas 
and opinions they form for themselves with- 
out caring in the least for those of other 
people; their convictions, religious, social, 
and otherwise, are only acquired 33 the result 
of careful analysis and consideration of the 
questions involved; love, instinct, faith are 
all subordinate to reason, which is the 
principle more powerful with them than rule, 
conventionalism, inclination, or love. It is 
thus that among this type we find a large 
proportion of sceptics of various kinds. 
Such people do not study detail to the 
exclusion of entirety, or the individual to 
the exclusion of the community, but are 
capable of considering and comprehending 
the synthesis and analysis of any subject to 
which they turn their attention. They are 
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just, unsuperstitious, great advocates for 
social and religious freedom, and moderate 
in their pleasures. It is here that they 
differ so greatly from the subordination and 
conventionalism of square-fingered hands. 
Thus reasoning out everything the philoso- 
phic type constitute almost entirely the vast 
schools of the Eclectics. If the philosophic 
hand is small, it thinks and reasons from the 
heart; if large, and with a proportionate 
thumb, it thinks and reasons with the head, 
but the result is always the same. Attained 
possibly by different means, the end is 
always identical, "En tout cherchez le vrai" 
and in all things be guided by reason, and 
by common sense directed by will. 

VI. The Pointed, or Psychic Hand. — 
We have now reached the most beautiful 
and delicate, but, alas ! the most useless and 
impractical, type of hand. This hand is un- 
fortunately rare, but when you do see it you 
cannot help remarking it, and will, there- 
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fore, recognise it at once by its description. 
It is very small and delicate, a thin palm, 
smooth fine fingers, long and delicately 
pointed, as at [f], with a pretty little thumb. 
Theirs is the domain of the beautiful ideal, 
the land of dreams, of Utopian ideas, and 
artistic fervour ; they have the delicacy and 
true instinct of art of the Conic hand (No. 
III.) without its bad points, its sensualism, 
its egotism, and its worldliness. They are 
guided only by their idealism, by impulse, 
by their instinct of right in the abstract, and 
by their natural love and attraction for the 
beautiful in all things, whether mundane or 
celestial These hands never command, for 
they establish themselves far too lofty an 
ideal to care about earthly domination or 
material interests of any kind; they are incap- 
able of strife or struggles for glory, but, if their 
instincts of the ideally just are aroused, they 
will devote themselves even to death in 
defence of what they consider ethically right : 
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such w£re the Vendeans; and thus is 
accounted for the devoted enthusiasm of 
the Moorish tribes fighting like wild beasts 
for Allah, his Prophet, and the Qur'&n. They 
will undertake huge forlorn enterprises, but 
disdain' to embark on small practicable 
expeditions. As I have said before (vide 
p. 83), these hands are not the exclusive 
inheritance of noble birth ; we find them in 
all classes of life from the highest to the 
lowest, and in all cases their characteristics 
are the same, worldly uselessness, with 
aesthetic perfection and poetry of soul in 
their highest development. Soul is with 
them their first consideration ; form or treat- 
ment is, with them, subordinate to subject, 
execution to idea; in all classes they are 
respected for their very incomprehensibility. 
The luxurious, dreaming Orientals are almost 
exclusively of this type. Among them we find 
spiritualists, mediums, and all the devotees 
of Psychical science, and in countries where 
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such hands predominate and hold the reins 
of government we find that rule is maintained 
by superstition, by the priests, and by 
Fetichism. I could not in many pages give 
these beautiful useless hands their due. We 
can only congratulate ourselves that their 
refining influence exists among us, and that 
we of the spatulate and square types can 
work to support them, instead of allowing the, 
world to crush their beautiful characteristics, 
and dull the keenness of their pure intuition. 
If the pointed > hand have the joint [g] 
developed, the character of the owner will 
be changeable, and apt to rush from one 
extreme to another, he will be eccentric and 
unable to reconcile himself to any prescribed 
religion; it is such subjects that become 
fanatics and religious monomaniacs. With 
both joints developed, a psychic hand will 
lose much of its exaltation of character by 
mingling it with calculation, reason, posi- 
tivism, and fertility of inventive faculty; at the 
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same time it cannot complete its inventions 
and calculations itself, but leaves them un- 
finished for square and spatulate hands to 
work out. Such a subject unless his thumb 
is large will be prone to discontentedness, 
doubt, fear, and dejection. 

VII. The Mixed Hand. — It is here 
that the task of the Chirognomist becomes 
most difficult, calls forth all his intuitive 
perception and skill of analysis, and gives 
him the greatest difficulty in putting his per- 
ceptions into words. The Mixed Hand is 
that one of which the shape is so uncertain 
as to resemble, even to possibility of con- 
fusion, more than one Type. Thus, an 
artistic hand may be so marked as to become 
almost psychic, a square hand may be con- 
founded with a spatulate, or, having developed 
joints and a quasi-conic tip, be mistaken for a 
philosophic, and so on ad infinitum. In such 
cases the Chiromant must so combine, men- 
tally, the tendencies of both types represented, 
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as to arrive at a true analysis of the character 
under examination. A. man endowed with 
a mixed hand may generally be described as 
jack-of-all-trades and master of none. Such 
subjects attain a certain skill at a quantity of 
pursuits, but seldom attain to an excellence in, 
or a complete mastery of, any one ; they are 
best described as handy, interesting men, who 
to talk to are always amusing, but seldom if 
ever instructive; they are generally absolutely 
unconscientious, their intelligence is large 
and comprehensive rather than strong in any 
particular direction. The only chance they 
have of becoming really distinguished is to 
take the best talent they have, and cultivate 
that to the exclusion of others; but they 
hardly ever have the strength of purpose to 
effect this. At the same time there are 
cases in which it may be an advantage to 
possess a mixed hand, as, for instance, where 
the idealism of a pointed hand is modified 
and subdued to reason by the fusion of the 
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square hand The commonest form of 
mixed hand is that which combines the 
artistic and elementary ; and this is the more 
comprehensible if you have followed what I 
have said anent those two types; for, as I 
have pointed out, the intelligence of art and 
things beautiful is the only feeling to which 
the true elementary hand is at all susceptible, 
and the artistic hand, by die exaggeration of 
its failings, may often degenerate into the 
artistico-elementary. Such a hand is softer 
and smaller than the purely elementary 
hand, its fingers are thick and smooth, and 
the thumb gross and conic; its prevailing 
instincts are selfishness and greed ; it is not 
goo(\ at manual labour or industry, but 
excels in negotiations and schemes of self- 
aggrandisement : it is this hand that we find 
in its highest development among the low- 
class commercial races of the Jews. The 
ignorant enthusiasm which I attributed to the 
Vendeans, with their love of ease and repose, 
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is the natural result of a step further in this 
direction, the mixture of the psychic and 
the elementary hand. These fusions are, of 
course, practically without limit, and, as I 
have said, it is the task of the Chiromant to 
decipher them; their prevailing character is 
always, as may be supposed, vivacity, 
ubiquity, plurality of pursuits and accom- 
plishments, combined with laziness, insin- 
cerity, and want of application and persever- 
ance. 

These, therefore, are the Seven Types of 
Hands. I have dwelt long upon them, be- 
cause to be able to decipher these nuances of 
character is of so great an importance to the 
Chiromant. I shall now pass on to a study 
of the Female Hand, as a conclusion to 
this volume, which treats exclusively of the 
Science of Chirognomyas distinguished from 
the main Science of Chiromancy proper. 
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CHAPTER III. - 

THE CHIROGNOMY OF THE FEMALE HAND. 

|LL that I have said in the preceding 
chapters must, it should be under- 
stood, be taken to apply to woman 
as well as to man ; but at the same time the 
Chiromant must take into consideration the 
enormous differences of constitution which 
are found between the sexes, and which in 
fact constitute the base of the relative posi- 
tions in which they stand to one another.. 
For, without these differences, that perfect 
combination, that of the male and female 
mind, could not be formed. The physical 
energy of the man absolutely requires the 
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passive, instinctive tact of the woman to make 
it of any use to him. The woman originates 
the idea, the man carries it out The idea 
of the latter is rough, undefined, energetic ; 
by its passage through the woman's brain it 
becomes clear, defined, and practicable. The 
man can never acquire the woman's tact and 
instinctive intelligence without losing much 
of his virile power. We do not consult 
women enough, and it is therefore we so 
often come to grie£ A woman's idea on a 
subject is often wild, impracticable, and 
Quixotic, but its principle is always correct 
at foundation ; the greatest men who have 
ever lived have been married to clever wives. 
The most lamentable illustrations of the re- 
sults of the absence of woman's influence are 
among the Eastern nations, where the women 
are treated either as beasts of burden or pet 
animals, and the result is that those nations 
are becoming less every day in importance, 
and will finally die out The man reigns and 
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commands, the woman governs and demands. 
The French say truly,. "En tout cherchez la 
femme ;" and the true position of the man 
and woman has never been more beautifully 
defined than by the poet Longfellow in his 
masterpiece " Hiawatha," where he says : — 

" As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman ; 
Though she bends him, she obeys him ; 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other." 

These considerations, therefore, must greatly 
influence us when we read the hand of a 
woman. The characteristics of the more 
powerful types, such as the spatulate and the 
square, will be much less developed with 
them than with men. Only very few women 
have knotty hands, which is the result of that 
absence of physical combination and calcula- 
tion which as a rule characterises their move- 
ments. The man creates, the woman deve- 
lopes ; man makes laws, but woman morals ; 
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the man is more genuine than the woman, 
but the woman is deeper than the man. It 
has been truly said that the man is the spirit 
of the woman, but that the woman is the 
soul of the man. They argue with the heart, 
we with the head ; we are sensual where they 
are sensitive ; their sentiments and ideas are 
generally truer than our careful reasonings; 
they meet our reflection and comprehension 
with intuition and power of analysis. I have 
remarked the comparative scarceness of deve- 
loped joints in the female hand ; thus they 
work more by tact than by knowledge,, more 
by quickness of brain than by rapidity of 
action, more by imagination than by judg- 
ment When a woman has knotty fingers, 
she is less impressionable, less imaginative, 
less tasteful, less fantastic, and more reason- 
able. If a woman have a large thumb, she 
is more intelligent than intuitively quick. If 
she have a small thumb, she is quicker in 
expedient than intelligent in action. The 
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first will have a taste for history, the second 
for romance. With a large thumb, a woman 
will be sensible and cautious in affairs of the 
heart. Love is with her a " goodly estate," 
not a passion ; she will be more apt to make 
a manage de convenance than if her thumb be 
small. She will be sagacious, easy of con- 
quest or else unapproachable, there is no 
medium, for she will never descend to coquetry 
or jealousy. If a woman have a small thumb, 
she will be more capricious, more coquette, 
more prone to jealousy, more fascinating, 
more seductive. With her, love is a passion, 
an emotion powerful and fervid; she will 
demand an undivided fidelity, and a senti- 
mental, romantic form of adoration. The 
elementary hand is never (or hardly ever) 
found amongst women, their natural intelli- 
gence, the cares of maternity, and the com- 
plicated physical constitutions of women 
requiring a higher instinct, a greater intuitive 
intelligence than is ever constitutionally ne- 
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tained, untinged by jealousy or inconstancy ; 
they are particularly careful of social observ- 
ance, and fly from anything extraordinary, or, 
worse still, vulgar! A little rosy, soft, 
smooth hand, thin but not bony, and with 
little joints slightly developed, indicates a 
vivacious, sparkling little woman. To win 
her you must be bright, clever, witty, amus- 
ing, spontaneous; in affairs of "la grande 
passion" you must be quick and sparkling, 
rather than romantic or sentimental, as you 
must be with the conic-fingered woman. 
With the latter you must be ardent t timid, 
humble, self-assured, explaining, Reusing, 
justifying all things ; they are indolent, fan- 
tastic, and generally sensuaL With slight, 
smooth, pointed fingers, a small thumb, and a 
narrow palm, we get the highest romanticism 
and ideality in affairs of the world (for which 
they are eminently unsuited) and of the heart 
(in which their ideal is never attained) ; 
pleasure with them is more a matter of 
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heart and 6oul than of physical emotion ; 
they combine fervour and indolence, and 
have the utmost disregard fot the convention- 
alities and realities of life; they are more 
prone to excessive piety and superstitious 
worship than to real devotion. Genius is a 
thing with them infinitely Superior to 
common sense, and from the height of their 
radiant idealism they look down upon all 
intelligences of the beautiful in the abstract 
which are less sublime than theirs. 

Thus could I discourse for chapters oh 
the more subtle interpretations of the female 
hand; t".t time, space, and an appreciation 
of my readers' mental capacity deter me. 
With the few data I have given, the reader 
will easily learn to distinguish between the 
Chirognomy of the male and of the female 
hand. 

This is the science of Chirognomy, 
which, unless a man understand thoroughly, 
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he cannot with certainty undertake the 
deeper and more intricate study of Chiro- 
mancy proper. Having, therefore, now taken 
my readers through a precis of this branch 
of the art, I take leave of them for a while, 
before resuming my pen to treat of that other 
and greater branch of the science which may 
be called Chiromancy proper. 

E. H. A. 

St, John's, Putney Hill, London, S. W, 
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